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Faille and Gauze Grenadine Evening Dress. 
Dress with low waist of pink faille. Polonaise of pink gauze grenadine, trimmed with ruffles 
and ruches of the material. White lace and bows of pink gros grain ribbon complete the trim- 
ming. A spray of oleander and white lace are worn in the hair. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XI. 


EITHER distilled waters perfumed like May, nor embrocation smoother than velvet, is this 
time to be offered you. ‘The compound in its ugliness is more like a witch’s potion, and the 
odor is generally liked by those only who are used to it. But its merits are equal to its ugliness 
—nay, so firmly am I persuaded of its effectiveness that before sundown I doubt not its virtues will 
be in active test within this household. Sea winds will roughen the face, and miscella- 
neous food will leave deterioration on the softest skins. There are wrinkles, too, 
showing their first faint daring on the brow before the glass—wrinkles which 
had no business there for ten years to come, at any rate. ‘* What 
hand shall soothe” their trace away ? 

It is a hunter’s prescription that comes in use here. You will 
hear of it along the Saranac, or up in the Franconia region, 
where the pines and spruces yield fresh resins for its making. 
Its popularity there is for its efficacy in keeping the black- 
flies and mosquitoes away; yet even hunters bear wit- 
ness to its excellence in leaving the skin fair and in- 
nocent. ‘Thus runs the formula, simple enough, in 
all conscience, yet how few will have the boldness 
to try it: Mix two spoonfuls of the best tar in 
six of pure olive or almond oil, by heating the 
two together in a tin cup set in boiling water. 
Stir till completely mixed and smooth, put- 
ting in more oil if the compound is too 
thick to run easily. Rub this on the face 
when going to bed, and lay patches of soft 
old cloth on the cheeks and forehead to 
keep the tar from rubbing off. The bed 
linen must be protected by old sheets 
thrown over the pillows. The odor, 
when mixed with oil, is not strong 
enough to be unpleasant—some peo- 
ple fancy its suggestion of aromatic 
pine breath—and the black unpleasant 
mask washes off easily with warm wa- 
ter and soap. But the skin comes 
out soft, moist, and tinted like a 
baby’s. And the crowning excel- 
lence of this sylvan remedy is its per- 
fect harmlessness in the rudest hands. 
Certainly it is preferable to the house- 
hold remedy for coarse skins of wet- 
ting in buttermilk. Further, it effaces 
incipient wrinkles by softening and re- 
fining the skin. The French have long 
used turpentine to efface the marks of 
age, but the olive tar is pleasanter. A 
pint of best olive-oil costs about forty 
cents at the grocer’s: for the tar apply to 
the druggist, who is apt to have some on 
hand for inhaling. A spoonful of the mix- 
ture put in the water vase of a stove gives a 
faint pine odor to the air of a room, which is 
soothing to weak lungs. Physicians often rec- 
ommend it. 

What is to be done with the malignant little 
red pimples that crop out so annoyingly at the 
close of warm weather? ‘The cause is very plain. 
When cool days check the free relief of perspiration, 
the system must send out little feverish matters by some 
other outlet before it can adjust itself to the new state 
of things. Nothing is better for the irritable face than 
bathing constantly with a dilution of carbolic acid—one tea- 
spoonful of the common acid to a pint of rose-water. The 
acid, as usually sold in solution, is about one-half the strength 
of really pure acid, which is very hard to find. The recipe given 
above was furnished by a regular physician, and was used on a baby, 
to soothe eruptions caused by heat, with the happiest results. Care must 
be taken not to let the wash get into the eyes, as it certainly will smart, though 
it may not be strong enough to do further harm. There is no more purify- 
ing, healing lotion known to medical skill than this, and its work is speedy. 
Poor baby was not beautiful in his unaccustomed face of spots and blotches 
when the laving with the fluid began at night, but next morning they were 

hardly visible. I commend this again to mothers as a specific against those irritations with which 
children suffer unimaginably. For soothing mosquito bites.alone it is worth all the camphor, soda 
washes, and hartshorn that were ever tried. 

There is a word of comfort to-day for those most hopeless cases of unloveliness, the tow-col- 
ored blondes. Light hair of the faintest shade, without a tinge of gold or auburn, is now fancied 
abroad. Chignons of pale hair, dressed in abundant frizzes, command nearly as high a price as 
those pure blondes dorées which have been worth so many times their weight in gold. Ladies of 
fashion in France dye their hair, or rather bleach it, to this colorless state; and really the effect is 
Very piquant in connection with dark eyes and complexion. At the fétes in Paris recently a mar- 
chioness of daring taste attracted general admiration by her pale tresses, relieved by profuse black 
velvet trimmings. Indeed, the only wear for the trés blonde is black, even if it is only black alpaca, 
with the most transparent ruches at neck and wrists. Let such not fear to expose themselves to 
the fiercest sun to gain a shade or two of color in the face. If the fine-grained skin which ac- 








































Fate AND Gauze GRENADINE and button-wood bark, also mosses—green and brown—with lichens, little 
Eventne Dress. 


































































companies such hair takes on a pale, even brown, so much the better for artistic effect. Dark eyes 
will give wanted brilliancy to the dullest face; and dark they must be, if the harmless crayon can 
make them so by skillful shading about the light lashes. If ever art is a boon, it is when called 
in to change the sickly whiteness of too blonde brows and lashes. We can hardly expect that girls 
will carry their zeal for coloring so far as to feed for months on the meal from sorghum seed, 
which has the powerful effect of deepening the tint of the entire flesh—a phenomenon as true as 
strange; but we must hope that they will live and work in the rays of that great beautifier, the sun, 
which brings out and perfects all undeveloped tones in Nature’s painting. Pale eyes darken in 
rapid exercise out-of-doors, and pasty skins grow prismatic like mother-of-pearl in that wonderful 
way which so fascinated Monsieur Taine when he beheld the miraculous brows and shoulders of 
English ladies. It is bewildering to read the announcements of toilette preparations under seduc- 
tive names—rosaline, blanc de perle, rose-leaf powder, magnolia, velvetine, eau romaine dor, and 
the rest—and wearying to think of the potent chemistry which waits outside our windows untried, 
Among the list of ‘‘ eyebrow pencils,” ‘‘ nail improvers,” and lip salves, a foreign paper brings to 
notice one invention which might be of use, sold as it is by a very frank dealer—namely, 
a nose machine, which, we are told, so directs the soft cartilage that an ill-formed 
nose is quickly shaped to perfection. ‘That this is possible to a great degree 
no surgeon will deny, and that it would be a boon nobody can doubt, see- 
ing how many unfortunates walk the world whose noses have every ap- 
pearance of having been sat upon, or made acquainted with the 
aS nether millstone. The long thimbles reaching to the second 
“_\ joint for shaping fingers are a very new device, though some- 
SS thing of the kind was used by very particular beauties fifty 
years ago. If women would not put themselves on the 
rack to increase their comeliness, it is the only thing they 
would not do, except to live healthfully. 








WHITE OR GREEN MOSS CROSSES. 


ERY pretty effects are produced by cover- 
ing wooden or card-board crosses with fine- 
ly fringed tissue-paper. The paper should 
be cut into strips about one and a half inch- 
es wide, then fringed with scissors as finely 
as possible, and wrapped around closely 
until the whole is covered like moss, none 
of the foundation being visible. ‘They 
may be made either of pure white paper 
or of several shades of green, and the 
effect may be pleasantly varied by min- 
gling or entwining a few wax or dried 
flowers among the mass. If pure white 
wax-flowers are used with white tissue- 
paper, it will be very chaste. A wreath 
of autumn leaves in wax will also be 
very pretty. Baskets and mats made 
of the same materials will be quite 
popular at fairs, or for little gifts at 
holiday seasons. 





SOMETHING NEW IN LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING. 


WELL-PAINTED landscape needs 
no further touches from experiment- 
makers; it stands out from the canvas 
with the boldness of reality, the soft clouds 
and dim distances lending enchantment to 
the background. 
But the unpretending amateur who does 
not venture into the ranks of professional art- 
ists will be glad to know of a method by which 
excellent effects can be produced without much 
skill. A very rude sketch is all that will be re- 
quired, with such objects as castles, rocks, and trees 
in the middle and foreground of the picture. 
First sketch the outlines, and paint the sky and 
clouds, with the distant objects, precisely as in any other 
landscape, using either water or oil colors. Next paint in 
and finish up in like manner the foreground ; but the foliage 
of trees, which is generally found most tedious and difficult, as 
well as rocks and other prominent objects, needs only to be washed 
as for a first painting or dead-coloring, using for the masses of foliage 
some tint of neutral green, or greenish-brown, such as ¢erre-verte or raw 
sienna, or both together. 
When the picture is dry have ready some thick gum-arabic and some birch 


knots, or any other tiny product of the forest or way-side. Cut out the bark, 
and stick it on to the castles, etc., so as to make them stand up from the 
canvas, say a quarter of an inch or less, trimming it with a penknife to the proper shape, and ob- 
serving the proprieties of perspective in all architectural objects. ‘The trunks of trees may be cov- 
ered also with bits of bark, and little pebbles, lichens, etc., will look well fastened about the bases 
of both trees and buildings. Another way of covering objects like bridges, ruins of castles, 
churches, etc., will be by thin layers of cork, or by coating certain portions with gum and then 
sprinkling over it small pebbles, with green moss about the tops to represent ivy. 

The moss and wood lichens are to be gummed on to represent foliage of the trees, and when 
dry may be touched with a little paint here and there to improve or vary the effect. For rocks 
use brown paper that has been crumpled or bent so as to show irregular and angular shapes. 

I have seen very beautiful landscapes produced by this plan, which, when hung upon the walls, were 
more admired than many others of far higher value. For those who desire to experiment in this 
line, and who can not paint at all, a very ordinary chromo or colored print will answer very well 






































as a subject for ornamentation. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 





G@& Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out a gratui- 
tous E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT contain- 
ing another installment of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 
the new and fascinating Novel by F. W. 
Rosinson, commenced in the Supple- 


ment sent out with HARPER’Ss WEEKLY 
for October 19. 





UH Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl's Prin- 
cesse Polonaise Suit, for Girls from 5 to 15 Years 
old, illustrated on page 720 of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
se: Advertisement on page 727. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Supplement, with a rich variety 
of patterns of Ladies’ Fall and Winter Dolmans, 
Mantles, Mantelets, Paletots,and other Wrappings, 
Street and House Dresses, Fanchons, Trimmings 
Sor Dresses and Wrappings, Handkerchief Cases, 
Writing-Desks, Point Lace Medallions, Edgings 
and Insertions, Embroidery Patterns, etc.,etc., with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 





ROWING UP STREAM. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

OMETIMES it seems just as disastrous to 

be a good housekeeper as a poor one. It 

is just as bad to be a better housekeeper than 

there is any call for, as it*is to be a poorer 

housekeeper than there is any justification 

for. There are plenty to exact perfection 

in all household machinery. If I could in- 

duce women to be willing to be poor house- 

keepers when, through their poverty, life 

could be made rich, I should feel that I had 
not lived in vain. 

There are, no doubt, reckless, brainless, 
wasteful, unprincipled women who bring 
ruin into a man’s heart and home. Such 
women need no exhortation to a wise neg- 
ligence, nor, indeed, can they profit by exhor- 
tation to wise thrift. It is of no use to ad- 
monish them one way or the other. They 
may extract, even from moral words, encour- 
agement for their folly; but they would be 
foolish just the same, whether they had en- 
couragement or not. There is nothing to 
be done with them but to make the most 
you can of this world, notwithstanding the 
wounds they deal, and to look forward with 
hope te a fresh start in another and a better. 
But these women are a small minority. Fe- 
male America is, in the main, conscientious, 
disposed to be frugal, and to do its full part 
in building up the family fortunes. To my 
observation women err through being too 
careful and troubled about many things, 
rather than in not being careful and “ par- 
ticular” enough. They look too well to the 
ways of their household, and do not eat so 
much of the bread of idleness as would be 
good forthem. They need to be encouraged 
to “let things go,” rather than be exhorted 
to “look after things.” When some troubled 
wiseacre tell us that a French family will 
live luxuriously and keep boarders off what 
an American family throws away, patient 
Griselda feels admonished to renewed and 
still more scrutinizing pursuit of every mor- 
sel of meat from the moment when it leaves 
the butcher’s stall till it is set on her over- 
flowing table; nor even thence shall thé dis- 
jecta membra be permitted to depart in peace, 
but must be followed to their final classifica- 
tion and deposit in the frying-pan or soap 
jar, lest some atom be prematurely deflected 
to pig-pen or poultry-yard, and so the har- 
mony of the universe disturbed. 

But the overwhelming probability is that 
Griselda already gives quite its due share of 
time and thought to the salvage of scraps. 
She may or may not make as much out of a 
shin-bone as a Frenchwoman would; but in 
our happy country shin-bones are many and 
sirloin steaks not few, and it is a question 
whether cnergy and ingenuity may not be 
better expended than in wresting the last 
fibre of nutriment from a dismantled bone. 
Must is a word from which there is no ap- 
peal; but where there is freedom of choice 
let us remember the great army of dogs and 
cats which is glad to feed upon the crumbs 
that fall from our tables; and if the ma- 
nipulation of fragments into viands seams 
likely to cost more than it would come to, 
let us not be deterred from comforting our 
dumb brethren therewith by any fears of 
foreign comparisons. 

Economy is a divine law. No amount of 





wealth justifies waste. A man can never be 
so rich as to afford wanton expenditure. The 
“man of means” is under just as strong bonds 
to spend his money wisely as the man of 
“limited income.” All the teaching that a 
woman can give her servants she ought to 
give them, for their sake and her own. They 
touch her sphere, and she is responsible for 
all the good she can do them. But it is not 
her duty to sacrifice to their teaching a high- 
er good. She has duties more strenuous than 
inculcating economy, far more strenuous, in 
most cases, than the saving of money. To 
economize at the cost of making her family 
uncomfortable, or of destroying the elastici- 
ty of her mind and the buoyancy of her spir- 
its with the burden of details, is not thrifty. 

Nature is sometimes prodigiously waste- 
ful, to all appearance, yet she is strictly eco- 
nomical, since not only is no force and no 
substance really lost, but the seemingly ex- 
travagant expenditure is really the smallest 
that would certainly secure the desired end. 
Myriads of blossoms bear no fruit, but they 
gladden the eye, and, on the whole, making 
all provision for failures, there are, doubt- 
less, no more than are necessary to keep up 
the supply. Nature surely believes that a 
large margin is the truest economy. 

Flies are not a desirable adjunct to house- 
keeping, and the ideal housekeeper will set 
her face like a flint against them, regardless 
of my innocent remarks. Nor have I the 
smallest sympathy with that misplaced mas- 
culine tender-heartedness which forbids the 
use of the sticky fly-traps because they make 
the fly uncomfortable, or the poison-paper 
because it disagrees with the fly’s constitu- 
tion. When a fly comes into human habita- 
tion, he takes his life in his hands, and if 
fate swiftly takes it out again, that is his 
own affair. But why should we make more 
ado to put the fly out than he makes by 
coming in? Why should the sweep of his 
wings in parlor or dining-room be the signal 
for a sudden surcease of talk, a rush for tow- 
els, a vigorous onslaught, and a vindictive 
slaughter? Extreme fastidiousness is a 
greater nuisance than flies. There are 
women who ought to be bound over to keep 
the peace. Domestic happiness, social order, 
and the whole fabric of civilized life ought 
not to be at the mercy of a fly; and since 
you can not always catch the fly, there is 
nothing for it but to catch the women. 
When I see people devoting their minds to, 
and disturbing the universe for, the expul- 
sion of a harmless wandering wayfarer, I am 
moved to say that I like flies. They are a 
busy and a cheery folk, well worthy of study, 
and capable of rewarding an intelligent cu- 
riosity. I remember once spending a whole 
Sunday afternoon in watching one with 
great interest, and, I trust, not without 
profit. How could Mr. THEODORE TILTON 
have written that charming lyric, begin- 
ning, “ 

Baby Bye, 
Here’s a fly: 
Let us watch him, you and I,” 


if a rigid domestic discipline had been 
brought to bear on the immortal little guest 
the moment he appeared in sight? Certain- 
ly it was with a positive satisfaction that I 
perceived the other day on what a friendly 
footing stood the flies with a certain agree- 
able and refined family of my acquaintance. 
The windows were thrown wide open, and 
with the scent of honeysuckle and the song 
of birds came in, too, the busy, contented, 
preoccupied tribe, adding their blithe buzz 
to the summer’s infinite harmony. It be- 
spoke a large and lavish hospitality, a gen- 
erous sympathy, a unison with nature, a 
freedom from petty and deteriorating anxi- 
eties which promises well for the future and 
the humanities. 

Some pestilent fellows lately prostituted 
our agricultural fairs to the promotion of 
patches by promising premiums to the best 
mender. And there were hot wanting fool- 
ish virgins to come forward and compete for 
the prize. Now I do not mean to say that 
a patch may not sometimes be requisite and 
necessary as well for the body as the soul; 
but there is a great deal of darning and 
patching and mending beyond what is 
wholesome. Ihave seen women darn stock- 
ings which, as stockings, had no right to 
further existence. True economy would 
have put the feet into the rag-bag and sewed 
up the legs into dishcloths; and to see a 
human being, capable of love and hope and 
memory and judgment, turn away from this 
great, beautiful world, and all the stir and 
thrill of multiform life, and give itself to 
driving a stupid little steel crow-bar back 
and forth through a yawning heel and a di- 
lapidated toe when whole stockings can be 
bought at forty cents a pair, is melancholy, 
not to say exasperating. 

A little darning now and then 
Is relished by the best of men;” 
and there is a nervous irritation which is 
really allayed by a short and solitary turn 
at the needle, and there are accidents and 
incidents which demand a stitch, and which 
no right-minded woman will refuse; but a 








protracted and repeated darning, a darning 
on principle and from choice, a premeditated 
and vainglorious prostration before the 
shrine of this little one-eyed despot, is a 
sight for gods and men to weep over, not 
hold out prizes to! 

I say again; if a woman must, she must, 
and that is the end of it ; but she often thinks 
she must when she need not. She often 
darns and mends and makes over what it 
would be cheaper to throw away—infinitely 
cheaper, as regards time and patience and 
happiness, which are real values—and not 
dearer in respect of money, which only rep- 
resents value. E 

Patient Griselda, do not let your patience 
—which in right measure and for right pur- 
poses is a divine virtue—degenerate into 
meanness of spirit, insipidity of mind, pov- 
erty of resources, and acquiescence in what 
is not inevitable. Life is short and its is- 
sues mighty, and there are things which 
ought to be done with painstaking, and 
things that ought to be done slightly, and 
things that ought not to be done at all. She 
is the wise woman and the thrifty house- 
keeper who accurately discriminates and in- 
telligently chooses the good part which shall 
not be taken away from her. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@E Beivesses anv Degacies. 


Y DEAR RICHARD,—I was walking 
the other afternoon with one of the 
pleasantest young men of my acquaintance, 
when he said to me that he saw the beauti- 
ful Sylvia approaching. And what, said I— 
for I confess my ignorance—what is the 
charm of the beautiful Sylvia? He looked 
at me for a moment in surprise, or as if not 
quite sure that I was not jesting, and then 
answered, “Is it possible that you do not 
know the greatest heiress in town?” I 
wondered, as we walked on, whether he 
would have been equally surprised if I had 
professed ignorance of the most generous, 
the most humane, the justest of all our fel- 
low-citizens. But his surprise was an in- 
voluntary testimony to the character of our 
society. Cresus is known to every body; 
John Howard to afew. If Sylvia had been 
merely an angel of mercy, I might have 
pleaded that I did not know her. But the 
greatest heiress—’twas unpardonable. 

As she came nearer I was curious to ob- 
serve her. She was plainly dressed. Her 
aspect was very sweet and gracious. Her 
manners ‘were modest and maidenly, as I 
saw when my companion saluted her as if 
she had been Deity descending. There was 
nothing to distinguish her, except that 
which is always the best distinction—a cer- 
tain refined serenity, which suggests the 
finest flowers—roges in June and the white 
lily. Yet when I afterward had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with her I remarked a kind 
of withdrawal in her manner, as cf habitual 
self-restraint, which I explained by suppos- 
ing that she is always in doubt how much of 
the homage offered to her is really not meant 
for her, but for her fortune. “If I were to 
appear to-morrow as Sylvia the penniless,” 
I can fancy her saying, “how much of this 
fine deference would remain?” And this 
gives, perhaps, a certain touching quality, 
almost a sadness or a pensiveness, to her 
manner. In the old stories there was often 
a hard condition attached to the acquisition 
or ownership of great riches; and in like 
manner does not Sylvia sometimes feel that 
the price she pays for what all men envy is 
universal distrust? The shrewder she is, 
the more suspicious she is likely to become. 

Yet I suppose it is only a superior nature 
that is really troubled by honors which are 
offered not to itself, but to its accidents. We 
meet a great many people who belong to 
what are called the best families, and who, 
although they are lazy, selfish, boorish, and 
useless, accept the respect which is paid to 
the family name as if it were really theirs. 
It would naturally seem that they would be 
overwhelmed with shame at the ridiculous 
disproportion between their own insignifi- 
cance and the heroism or good service of 
some ancestor to which the respect is of- 
fered. Indeed, there is nothing more amus- 
ing than the lordly air with which young 
Achilles moves among his associates, as if he 
had himself been upon the plain of Troy, 
when the sum of his contribution to the 
world is a large tailor’s bill, a neat hand at 
billiards, and a handsome face. His name 
ought to oppress him, since it does not in- 
spire him. He should seek to hide rather 
than to flaunt it. But instead of saying 
when he is presented to you, “I am ashamed 
to say that my name is Achilles, for I do 
nothing to justify it,” his manner says, “ My 
name is enough.” Thus he is content to be 
nobody because his ancestor was somebody ; 
and a fellow without any superior gift or 
grace whatever is gravely honored as if he 
were peculiarly worthy of respect. 

It is this which annoys Sylvia the heiress. 
She knows that her fortune represents no 


skill, no effort, nothing of her own. It was 
accumulated by those who never saw her, for 
her grandfather died before she was born ; 
and she is conscious that it sheds such a 
golden glamour upon her that it is almost 
impossible for any body to see her as she 
really is without it. But the advantages 
her fortune brings her are endless; for al- 
though only an heiress, she commands ag 
much money as she wishes to spend. Think 
what money will buy—and she has it or 
may have it all. The finest education in ey- 
ery kind; travel through the whole world; 
the accumulation of precious and beautiful 
things; the most comprehensive charities; 
the building of hospitals and colleges and 
libraries; the timely succor that saves fam- 
ilies, and turns heart-break into thanksgiy- 
ing—all these, and whatever else imagina- 
tion will furnish, are the possible gifts of her 
fortune. And how nobly she masters her 
fate! It is plain that she will use her great 
riches as a trust. Her fortune is not a dia- 
mond which she wears for her personal dec- 
oration: it is a torch with which she lights 
the world. 

Since I have made her acquaintance I 
have seen her much, and I have watched 
her closely. Others, too, watch her, and I 
observe a great many parents who gaze at 
her wistfully ; some, who are the fathers of 
sons, wondering whether one of their boys 
might not win her, and others, who are the 
fathers of girls, wishing with a sigh that 
they could leave their daughters such a 
fortune. Sometimes I catch their glances 
stealing toward me as if they said, “There, 
now, is a fellow who has nobody to provide 
for: he is not bothered about fortunes for 
his children.” If they would allow me to 
reply, I should say that they need not be 
disconsolate, for it is in the power of every 
one of them to leave a handsome legacy to 
every one who comes after them. We can 
not, indeed, all be rich, nor all leave riches 
to our children. But we can leave hand- 
some legacies notwithstanding. I know 
that Sylvia does not value her money as 
the chief bequest that her father will give 
her. It is the example and inspiration of a 
pure and generous life, of a noble character, 
of an unwearied courtesy, of a humane in- 
dustry, which is the real fortune of which 
she is the heiress; and it is the disposition 
which these have fostered that leads her to 
the fear that the other fortune is a magic 
which bewitches the world and her. 

And although this may seem a little airy, 
yet what man or woman would wish to have 
been left with a great fortune if with it there 
was the memory of a life lost and all the finer 
qualities of character wasted in pursuit of it? 
Pirates’ money had a stain of blood upon it, 
and was cursed; and who would wish to 
have inherited Kidd’s fortune? But is 
money which is stained with any kind of 
dishonor more valuable than that of pirates, 
or more comfortable in the having? And if, 
instead of dishonor, it is stained with bitter- 
ness and unhappiness, is it not also an un- 
canny treasure? Would Jessica prefer to in- 
herit Shylock’s countless ducats with recol- 
lections of a hateful home, or the unfading 
picture of sweet domestic love, trust, gener- 
osity, courtesy, and no ducats whatever? 
As for Lorenzo, his opinion is not asked. 
He is undoubtedly satisfied with things as 
they are. But Lorenzo would certainly have 
gladly thrown even his slender patrimony to 
the winds, had the alternative been to remem- 
ber a sad and anxious home. His slender 
patrimony is like Captain Jackson’s cheese 
paring—“the nearer the bone, the sweeter 
the meat.” It is the result of honest pater- 
nal industry and a cheerful paternal temper, 
and it is therefore money unstained and un- 
cursed. 

I knew another heiress besides Sylvia. 
Her name was Sapphira, and she was the 
daughter of Ananias, whom we all knew. 
His manners were polished to the outer 
world. His house was a palace of magnifi- 
cence. His banquets were renowned. His 
career was very splendid until it was dis- 
covered that he was one of the greatest of 
knaves. He fied to other lands. Restless, 
unhappy, morose, he dragged his family 
about the world until, fortunately for them, 
he died; and I never heard that they pre- 
tended to be sorry, excepting his wife, who 
was the sincerest of mourners, not for the 
man who was buried—oh no!—but for the 
man whom long and long ago she married. 
Sapphira inherited the great fortune, but si 
think that she always felt a curse rested 
upon it, and she would gladly have relin- 
quished it all in exchange for the remem- 
brance of an honorable parent and a happy 
home. . 

Our chief happiness is, after all, in 
thoughts, not in diamonds and dinners, al- 
though they too are very pleasant. But 
there are very few of us who can leave 
large diamonds behind us, while there 18 
nobody who can not leave pleasant memo- 
ries. And I confess that had I a son I 
would rather leave him the inspiration of 





such memories than the possession of the 
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Indies. If, when he did a kind act or said 
a good word, it should be remarked that 
he was the worthy son of his father, I hope 
that he would feel how much costlier a 
legacy had been left him than if it were 
said he is the son of that rich old Bachelor. 
I am saying that if we can not lay up great 
fortunes to leave to our children, we can 
build good characters, and leave them the 
memory and the influence, and that of the 
two this is the richer bequest. I think, 
also, that a parent who has honorably ac- 
quired a great fortune must often look with 
dismay upon those to whom he is to leave it. 
He sees idle, dull, dissolute sons, foolish and 
frivolousdaughters; and the money for which 
he has toiled his life long will now merely fos- 
ter selfish indulgence and gratify a contempt- 
ible vanity. That which he hoped his son 
might inherit, his own probity, acuteness, 
energy, honorable industry, generous sym- 
pathy, admirable influence—although he did 
not call them by those names—all these are 
lost, and his son is heir only of the means of 
gratifying mean tastes and propensities. I 
can fancy such a man deploring his own suc- 
cess, and asking himself whether, had he de- 
voted himself more earnestly to the mould- 
ing of his son’s character, he might not have 
left to his son and to the world something 
really valuable. 

So you see, my dear Richard, although I 
did not know the great heiress Sylvia when 
she approached in the street, yet I do know 
heiresses whom I recommend to your most 
respectful consideration. There is my young 
friend Sibylla, who lives in her father’s mod- 
est house, in which you would say every 
room fronted the south, so full of sunshine 
and softness is the air. Good humor and 
constant courtesy, thoughtfulness and self- 
denial, are the constant spectacle of that 
home. No son or daughter is tempted else- 
where for sympathy or for enjoyment. That 
household does not think that ragged clothes 
and slippers down at the heel, and ill temper 
and selfishness, are to be expected at home. 
Indeed, it is the very place in which that 
family are agreed that they can not be tol- 
erated. The sons say, “If we shall not re- 
spect our mother and show that we do so, 
what woman in the world shall we respect ?” 
And the daughters say, “If we are not court- 
eous to our father, to whom shall we be?” 
The father meanwhile does not accumulate 
a great fortune; they live comfortably, and 
no more. 

One day that household will be scattered. 
It makes me sober as I think of it, but I 
shall.not see it. Those young women and 
young men will found other households, and 
this home will become a memory and a 
name. But, my dear young friend Richard, 
if it should be your happy fate to be loved 
by one of those young women—if Sibylla 
herself were she—I should shout all about 
the town that you were engaged to a great 
heiress, to a young woman who had received 
from her parents the diamond of perfect 
courtesy, the most costly habits of order and 
industry, countless rubies of quick and gen- 
erous sympathy with all noble thoughts 
and words and efforts, and that priceless 
pearl, the power of making the best of every 
thing. And I doubt if you would exchange 
the fortune of your bride for a million of 
dollars. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT. 


6 ee princesse polonaise suit worn by misses 
and little girls is illustrated in the present 
number, and a cut paper pattern will be fur- 
nished. It has but one dart, and the front falls 
open slightly from the waist down; there is a 
pretty revers on the side, and the plain back is 
gracefully draped. The waist and sleeves are 
lined, but not the skirt of the polonaise. Single- 
width cashmere sold for 75 cents a yard is used 
for such suits; also the Ivish poplins that are 
now sold in Pim’s best quality for $1 50 a yard. 
The trimming is velvet ribbon of the same shade, 
or else a bias band of velvet or of gros grain lined 
with crinoline, and sewed on with blind stitches. 


INDEPENDENT WRAPS, 


Independent wraps and cloaks that may be 
worn with various dresses will be more fashion- 
able this winter than at any time since suits were 
introduced. These wraps are usually black, 
though stylish camel’s-hair garments are either 
gray or brown. Black velvet is still the first 
choice for dressy cloaks; Ponson’s jet black vel- 
vet three-fourths of a yard wide, worth $12 or 
$14 a yard, is bought for polonaises, Dolmans, 
ete. Camel's-hair is next in demand, and when 
richly embroidered rivals velvet in expense. The 
plain goods is a yard and three-eighths wide, and 
costs from $4 upward. Lustrous repped Sicili- 
enne begins to be appreciated for light, graceful 
wraps. Cashmere and cloth are the materials 
popularly worn by the million. 


THE DOLMAN. 


There are so many graceful modifications of 
the Dolman that it is found in some shape to suit 
ladies of all sizes, consequently it has become 
the leading garment of tite season. ‘There are 
sacque Dolmans, circular, belted, and loose Dol- 





mans, all distinguished by wide sleeves, or else 
by its winged feature inserted on the sides. Vel- 
vet Dolmans are trimmed with embroidery, jet, 
and lace, and are thickly wadded and quilted: 
the simplest one shown costs $150. Camel’s- 
hair and cashmere Dolmans are the present ob- 
jects of desire in the way of wraps. They are 
often so heavy with embroidery that it is an ef- 
fort to lift them; thick wool embroidery, finer 
silk embroidery, and round soutache of the color 
of the fabric, appear on these; wool fringe or 
yak lace edges the garment. Much simpler gar- 
ments have merely bands of very thick gros grain 
of the same color, and lace or fringe. The lin- 
ing is thin silk, or else farmer’s satin. Some 
wadding should be added about the shoulders 
and back to give warmth, but care should be 
taken that this does not extend far enough down 
to make a clumsy wrap, and destroy the flowing 
beauty of these soft woolen stuffs. Imported 
Dolmans, richly trimmed, cost from $80 to $150, 
but they are plainly made to order for much less. 


THE BEDOUIN SCARF. 


The next most conspicuous novelty is the 
scarf mantle, or Bedouin. We described this in 
a former number, and our readers will find an 
illustration of this fashionable garment, and full 
directions for making it, on page 684 of Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. V. It is represented there in 
Scotch plaid goods, but it is exceedingly stylish 
when made of black cashmere, edged all around 
with yak lace, and an insertion of yak above as a 
heading. Such garments cost from $75 to $100. 
White Sicilienne and cashmere Bedouins are 
shown as evening wraps; very simply braided 
and edged with fringe, these cost $60. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, ETC. 


Mantles of velvet and cashmere rich with jet 
and laces are made in the old-time shape, with a 
round cape behind and long tabs in front; these 
tabs are sometimes crossed in front and fast- 
ened behind on the tournure. For old ladies 
are regular circular cloaks, very large double 
capes, with separate sleeves inside hanging from 
a tape attached to the neck; the arm is thrust 
into these sleeves when about to be extended 
from beneath the warm cloak. 

Thick, soft, yet rough-surfaced cloths of gray, 
navy blue, and brown are made into jaunty lit- 
tle paletots of very simple and graceful half-fit- 
ting shape. These are double-breasted, warm, and 
cozy-looking, and are in great favor with young 
ladies for general wear, although sacques are no 
longer considered very dressy. The trimming is 
merely an inch-wide band of velvet or gros grain 
of the same color, or else the merest piping fold 
of velvet or silk appears as an edge around the 
sacque. Revers, collar, deep cuffs, square pock- 
ets, and large oxidized silver buttons give style 
to these semi-dress wraps. Such a paletot made 
of sailor blue cloth, simply stitched around the 
edges, and ornamented with stars of black braid 
on all the corners of seams, cuffs, and collar, 
costs $30. A French gray paletot, with velvet 
band, revers, and oxidized buttons, is marked 
$80. Dolmans of thick, warm cloth, scalloped 
and edged with bear fringe, cost from $50 up- 
ward. A single narrow row of fur is a favorite 
trimming for velvet and cloth wraps. Double 
capes and the sacque with a cape are standard 
garments in cloth and cashmere. 


FUR-LINED WRAPS. 


Black gros grain very heavily repped and the 
lustrous Sicilienne are made into paletots and 
Dolmans of very plain shape, and are lined 
throughout with gray squirrel-lock fur. They 
are entirely untrimmed, are exceedingly warm, 
and are much lighter than the heavily embroid- 
ered garments now in fashion. 


INDEPENDENT POLONAISES, 

Independent polonaises of gray or brown cam- 
el’s-hair to wear with various skirts are so cov- 
ered with silk and wool embroidery that the fab- 
ric is almost concealed. They are edged with 
thick wool fringe or with yak lace. Sometimes 
wide Dolman sleeves are added to these. Polo- 
naise patterns of Carmelite— undressed gray 
cashmere—and of camel’s-hair are imported un- 
made, but bordered with embroidery. ‘They 
cost from $75 to $125 unmade. Black cash- 
mere polonaises are brilliant with fine jet, em- 
broidery, and guipyire. 

A rich fabric for polonaises is brocaded Sicili- 
enne, the fine repped cashmere we have already 
described. In all the antique colors, with satin 
stripe and raised figure of the same shade, it costs 
from $3 to $5 a yard. It is three-quarters of a 
yard wide, and from eight to ten yards are re- 
quired for a polonaise. The skirt with which it 
is worn is silk or velvet of the same shade, or 
else black. Plain repped Sicilienne resembles 
Irish poplin, but is more supple and finer. In 
double fold it costs $10 a yard; five-eighths of a 
yard wide, it is $2 50. 

Black velvet polonaises are longer than ever, 
of simple shape in front, voluminously draped 
behind, and are richly trimmed with embroidery, 
jet, and lace, or else a band of the expensive 
silver-fox fur. $400 to $600 is not an unusual 
price for these garments. To be well worn a 
velvet polonaise should have a dress skirt of black 
faille with velvet trimmings; such a suit is con- 
sidered more stylish than if made entirely of vel- 
vet. Colored silk skirts are seldom worn with 
black polonaises; the reverse—a black skirt with 
colored over dress—is now in favor. 


LOUIS QUINZE COSTUMES. 


At the latest fashionable openings Louis Quinze 
costumes, with their long vests and ample pock- 
ets, are conspicuous among the French importa- 
tions, and it is said they will be more worn than 
at any time since their revival. Carriage dress- 
es of velvet and faille combined have velvet po- 
lonaises very long behind, with short silk vest 
and longer side pieces, on which are placed out- 





side pockets, very large and almost square. Oth- 
er costumes have the over-skirt and short Louis 
Quinze coat of velvet, with silk vest, Dolman 
sleeves, and the inevitable pockets; the basque 
and skirt are then of silk, with velvet facings. 
An elegant plum-colored costume has a flounced 
silk skirt, a velvet over-skirt with apron front 
and sash back, and a stylish Louis Quinze coat 
of velvet, edged with silver-fox fur, and fastened 
by large cut steel buttons. Similar suits are 
made in bronze, réséda, and black silks, with vel- 
vets of the same shade. Dinner dresses of two 
shades of silk have Louis Quinze basques, with 
long wide vests, and a jabot of Valenciennes 
lace passing from the throat to the end of the 
vest. One of pearl gray and plum-color made 
> this way is a very distinguished-looking toi- 
ette. 
TRAVELING SUITS. 


For traveling suits there is a return to the 
navy blue cloths of two years ago. These are 
made with long redingotes, buttoned down the 
front with two rows of oxidized silver buttons, 
and a skirt with deep kilt pleating simply notched 
on the edge. A sash of black watered ribbon 
completes the suit, and the hat is of blue felt, 
with wide band and buckle. 

Vigogne, like undressed cashmere, is a new fab- 
ric, of which traveling suits are made. It is a 
dull Carmelite gray, and is prettily trimmed with 
wool fringe and groups of swinging cords. The 
voyager’s suit comprises a kilt skirt, polonaise, 
and a Dolman for an extra wrap. Some very 
expensive costumes for brides’ traveling suits 
have the skirt of brown velvet, with a camel’s- 
hair polonaise fastened by oxidized buttons, and 
a belt, bag, and long loops of Russia leather ; 
the latter hold up the bouffant drapery of the 
polonaise. A felt Tyrolean hat and long un- 
dressed kid gloves complete this toilette. Warm, 
soft hoods with deep capes to wear on board 
steamer are made of scarlet or blue cashmere, 
and lined with soft silk. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switser; Madame Brernuem; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; and James M‘CrREERY 
& Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Oscar II., the new King of Sweden, like most 
of his ancestors, is a highly gifted man, whose 
history up to the present time is full of romance. 
His father, Os¢ar I., was a strict disciplinarian, 
insisting that his two boys should be treated 
with the same severity as ordinary scholars, and 
the old gentleman ‘‘lathered’”’ them personally 
when they were derelict. Frequent rod appli- 
cations induced Prince Oscar, when twelve, to 
run away, and in a soiled, barefooted plight he 
found himself in Copenhagen. He was discov- 
ered ade | at marbles with several young rag- 
amufiins. At seventeen he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Upsala. First thing he did was to 
fall in love with a professor’s daughter. He had 
it pretty bad, but they took him away. Got 
over it. Used to go to fires, “run with the 
machine,’’ and always worked at the brakes. 
Delighted in walking the streets at night in 
humble apparel, and prevented many an act of 
brutality. When his father selected a German 
princess for his wife, young Oscar went secretly 
to Lubeck, and in disguise traveled with her on 
the steamer that conveyed her from that port to 
Stockholm, watching her closely. He became 
satisfied she was all right, and has ever since 
been an affectionate husband to her. He warmly 
sympathizes with and is greatly beloved by the 
people. 

—The last notes from Nitsson-RovuzEauD 
intimate that at the conclusion of her pres- 
ent engagements in Europe she will visit this 
country to give a series of farewell lyric per- 
formances, and then retire to private life, mak- 
ing her permanent abode in this city. That is 
the report. Who ever heard of a prima donna’s 
voluntarily retiring from the stage when in the 
flush of youth, health, and fame? They never 
go until the public decline to pay them cash— 
never. 

—When Miss Bruce, the daughter of the En- 
glish Secretary of the Home-office, was married, 
a few days ago, she was attended by ten bride- 
maids, of whom nine were her sisters! Poor Mr. 
Bruce! 

—ALEXIS says, earnestly, that he will come 
over and have more good time with us at the 
great centennial celebration in 1876. 

—Mr. Rogers, whose statuary in little is the 
admiration of his countrymen, is at work on a 
group larger than = of his former produc- 
lions. It represents WASHINGTON, LAFAYETTE, 
and HAMILTON on the battle-field. 

—Mr. BenJAMIN D. EMERSON, who died at his 
residence near Boston a few days since, was 
widely known in connection with the arithmetic 
bearing his name. He left an estate of $250,000, 
most of which he has devised for religious and 
educational purposes. To Dartmouth College 
he gives $100,000. A considerable sum is left to 
establish a library in his native town. 

—GEORGE AvuGusTUs SALA says he has pro- 
posed the toast, ‘‘The Ladies,”’ in sixteen differ- 
ent languages and in nineteen different coun- 
tries. 5 pect G. A. 8. gave his friend Mr. 
EDMUND YATES a letter of introduction to BRET 
Harte. He had never seen B. H., but ventured 
to send the introductory note because B. H. had 
once written a sarcastic review of one of G. A.8.’s 
works. That was friendly! 

—ROcHEFORT’s personal history is one not 
exactly calculated to commend him to the re- 
spect of decent people. At present he occupics 
a quiet position in a French prison. Only his 
jailer and the government know where that 
prison is. When he had got the Lanterne estab- 
lished, it brought him a clear weckly profit of 
$2500. He had his wash-stand furnished with 
pitcher, basin, tooth-brush box, soap box, all of 
solid silver. ‘His walls were hung with pictures 
for which he had paid a great deal, and which 

bore the names of the immortal masters of 
painting. True, that at the sale they went for 
nothing, but RocHEForT’s is not the only cab- 
inet of pictures valued at a fortune by its col- 
lector, and sold for a song by its auctioneer. He 
lavished money on some of the most extravagant 
women of Paris. Meanwhile his father languish- 
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ed in a garret with no window but a sky-light, 
allowed only one candle a week, and fed $256 
covered all the expenses, lodgings, tables, iights, 
and fuel, for the sordid boarding-house situated. 
at 210 Rue de Faubourg St. Antoine. RocuE- 
FORT never visited his father, and never sent 
him money. There is some mystery about the 
father’s marital relations. It is certain that 
HENRI ROCHEFORT’S mother was a pastry-cook, 
or a girl employed in a pastry shor and forty 
odd years since renowned for her beauty. 

—London wags declare that the great trial of 
Mr. GLapsTone’s life is the growing resem- 
blance of his wife to DisRAELI. 

—The Rev. STEPHEN GLADSTONE, son of the 
British Premier, has been made rector of Ha- 
warden, the pecuniary value of which is $15,000 
perannum. This is not positively hard to take. 

—The centre stone of a coronet of diamonds, 

resented by Lord DupLey to his wife on her 
ast birthday, cost alone $150,000. As they say 
down in Barnstable, Massachusetts, “he is a 
kind man and good provider.” 

—Tsan@ Latson, Esq., a mandarin of the sec- 
ond rank, of China, and a graduate of Hamilton 
College, arrived at New Haven on the 25th ult. 
with eighteen Chinese boys who have been sent 
to this country to be educated. They are very 
bright and intelligent. Their ages vary from 
nine to fifteen years. They are to be placed in 
different schools in Connecticut, and will remair 
until each one has completed a full collegiate 
course. Mr. Larson remains until next summer, 
and will exercise a general oversight of them, 
and next fall will return with about thirty more. 

—Rev. DonaLD MACLEOD, one of the Queen’s 
chaplains for Scotland, succeeds his brother, the 
late Dr. NorMAN MacLeop, as editor of Good 
Words. 

—That droll, Mark Twarn, preferring to take 
his little tour in Europe to lecturing in the 
United States, has canceled all his fall and win- 
ter engagements, and Bret Harts is to fill the 
places that M. T. intended to fill. 

—Lady FRANKLIN, incited thereto by a letter 
of some officious and influential writer to the 
London Times, who begged for pecuniary aid for 
Lady F., replies that she is in possession of an 
income for life, secured upon entailed property, 
amply sufficient for all her wants, besides her 
pension as an admiral’s widow, and that she 
would be very much obliged if people would 
only let her alone. 

—The difference between MacauLay’s critical 
method and that of M. Tarne is thus defined in 
a recent number of the London Spectator: ‘*Ma- 
CAULAY, @ fair type of our English critic, habit- 
ually summons poets and statesmen to the bar 
of justice, tries them by a defined standard of 
esthetics or morality, and sentences them to 
fame or infamy as loftily as if he were the judge 
of all the earth. M. Tarng, on the other han 
tries every poet or novelist by the standard o 

his own rules. He asks not whether the rules 
are good or bad, but whether the work is well 
done.”’ 

—Mr. Mecui, the most prominent experi- 
menter in agriculture in England—and success- 
ful, too—in summing up the results of the En- 

lish harvest, says, ‘‘I believe that we shall 
ave to pay for foreign corn, in quantity and 
price, fifteen to twenty millions sterling more 
than in a good wheat season.”” Much of that 
sterling must come to the U.8. 

—The family of J. A. G. Leg, of Owingsville, 
Kentucky, had a reunion a few weeks since, 
at which $6000 were placed under the plate 
of each of his children present. As Mrs. NEs- 
BITT, one of the daughters, gazed with grate- 
ful bewilderment upon her thousands, she ob- 
served, ‘‘If it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, pa, how do you feel?” 

—At West Point, on the 17th of August, 1783, 
the great — there present were weighed, 
and kicked the beam as follows: WASHINGTON, 
209 pounds; LINcoLN, 224; Knox, 280; Hunt- 
INGTON, 132; GREATON, 219. 

—Twenty-tive years ago the copyright of Pau. 
DE Koer’s novels could not have been pur- 
chased for half a million of francs. His heirs 
now Offer it for twenty thousand. 

—Mrs. RACHEL STANLEY, now living, at the 
age of ninety-eight, near Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, is the mother of fourteen children, ninety- 
nine grandchildren, and two hundred and twen- 
ty-three grand and great-grandchildren. Great 
= total (two families to hear from), three 
hundred and thirty-six. ‘*The world must be 
peopled.” 

—Dr. RaaseE, a Dutch scholar, has written a 
new ‘History of Nero,” in which the popular 
whitewashing of that imperial scamp by sundry 
German and English apologists is shown up as 
it deserves. 

—Eight rabbis only in the United States 
preach to Jewish congregations in the English 
language. These are Drs. GUTHEIM, VIVADER, 
and Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, of this city; Drs. Wisz 
and LILLIENTHAL, of Cincinnati; two brothers 
Jacoss, one in Philadelphia, the other in New 
Orleans; and Rey. GEORGE Brown, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

—In Dr. Joun HAtv’s church in this city one 
hundred young women have contributed and 
sent $1 to Netawaka, Kansas, to build a new 
Presbyterian church there. Charming example! 

—JOHN TECUMSEH JONES, an Ottawa Indian 
preacher, died recently, and left $60,000 for the 
education of Baptist preachers in Kansas. Kan- 
sas seems to be favored. 

—CHARLES SPRAGUE, the financier- poet, of 
Boston, attained his eighty-first year this pres- 
ent month. He has been connected with the 
Globe Bank forty-seven years. Oddly enough 
for a bank man, the first poetical effusion which 
brought him prominently before the public was 
an ode to SHAKSPEARE, delivered at the Boston 
Theatre in 1823. This was a prize poem, and 
was successful over a great number of competi- 
tors. He took five other prizes for similar odes. 
His SHAKSPEARE ode has hardly been excelled 
by any thing in the same manner since GRaY’s 
“Progress of Poetry.” 

—Marshal Bazatnz is said to be 80 much de- 
pressed in mind by reason of his approaching 
trial that it is feared he will attempt to commit 
suicide. 

—The Marquis of Stafford, who is said to be 
future lord and master of the Princess BEATRICE, 
is eldest son of the Duke of Sutherland. The 
Duchess of Sutherland has for many years been 
on very intimete relations with the Queen, and 
‘probability’? would seem, as it were, to point 
out the remote conjecture that the two ladies 
may have planned the thing among themselves 
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Turn the work, 1 ch., 10 
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or Liven ApPLica- 
TIoN oN Netrine. For each 
corner of this collar work in 
straight netting of the size 
shown by the illustration one 
piece of the requisite size with 
fine thread. Baste this piece on a foundation of 
enameled cloth or paper, cover it with fine linen 
on which the design shown by the illustration has 
‘entreses 5 been transferred, and then work the em- 
roidery in button-hole, half-polka, and satin stitch Fig. 1.—CorNER OF Coan. 
with fine embroidery cotton, passing the needle Linen APPLICATION ON NETTING, 
through the double material. Cut away the linen 
between the design figures and the double material on the outer edge of the corners, 
The latter are fastened. on a binding for the Crocuet SoaP 
neck four-fifths of an inch wide, and by means Bac. 
of this on a chemisette. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—COoLLAR oF 
Linen Rotts anp Lace StITcu, 
For a corner of this collar two 
linen rolls are required. For 
each of these take a 
bias strip of linen of 
the requisite length 
and __ three- 
fifths of an 
inch wide, , 




























































Fig. 3.—Linen Roiy rok 
CoxzaRr, Fic. 2. 


Fig. 1.—Criotuw anp SILK 


Corp Lame Mar Wrovcut Guipure Rosette 


FOR CRAVATS, ETC, 
fold down the edges one- 
eighth of an inch wide, and 
overseam in it a piece of white 
dress cord. Fig. 3 shows the 
manner of making the rolls. 
Baste the latter on paper, on 
which the design shown by the illustration has pre- 
viously been drawn, in such a manner that the seam 
of the rolls comes on the paper. Then work the cross 
seam between the rolls with fine thread as shown by the illustration; separate 
the corner from the foundation, and fasten the upper edge into a strip of linen, 
which is ornamented with a row of stitching (see Fig. 2). Fasten the corners 


a similar manner; in work- 
ing the round of sc., at the 
same time fasten the smaller 
part as well as the band, as 
shown by the illustration. On 
the upper point fasten a chain 
stitch loop for hanging it up. 
Cloth and Silk Cord Lamp Mat, Figs.1 and 2. 

Tats lamp mat is made of green cloth, ornamented with 
point Russe stars of green saddler’s silk, and edged with a border of twisted 
green silk cord. _ Fig. 1 shows the lamp mat reduced in size; Fig. 2 shows 
a full-sized section. To make the mat first draw the design given on Fig. 2 








Fig. 2.—Srection oF CLoTH anpD SILK 
Corp Lamp Mat.—Fott Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Hotper For KEEPING Ecos, PoTaToEs, ETC., OR GRG ; WG 

v ARRANGED WITH TWO NAPKINS, WITH JAV. 4 nS j : 

VARM (ARRANG Canvas Cover) ° Java Fig, 2.—Ho.pEr FoR KEEPING Ecos, PortaTors, 
ao ‘ ETC., WARM (ARRANGED WITH TWO NAPKINS, 


: WITHO ; 
on a binding for the neck, and by means of this ut CovER). 


on a chemisette. 


Crochet Soap Bag. 

Tats soap bag is worked with sixfold 
white zephyr worsted in ribbed crochet 

stitch, and is edged with a scalloped 
row of red worsted. Begin the 

larger leaf-shaped part in the 
middle with a foundation of 


5 x in full size on paper. Then cut the inner part 
RON ¢ ay NA (see Figs. 1 and 2) of green cloth, and orna- 
ANA ment it with point Russe stars as shown by 

Fig. 1. Baste the cloth on the paper on 
which the design has been drawn, and 
Was, work the berder, following the lines 
AWN of the design and observing the il- 
lustrations. For the border use 

five pieces of silk cord, the two 


52 ¢ Zz i, ‘ . . { We WN . 

os rep § oto “og j he Y ens Vp B KAS + Ss aS ay \\ \ shortest of which are sewed 
a half first 12 se i gif 5 \ ot OMG a ot SKY \ ES SAN) , MMI QQnxy SAN on the cloth foundation as 
one-hi 2 sc. / g Gye NE 5 “sie ip % , 


shown by Fig. 2. Baste 
the remaining three 
pieces of cord on 


on the 27th-35th 
foundation st. by yj J 4 He } . . . 
widening 1 st. each’ “4 44 Base WF 23 ‘i BAS SQ RATS WR A \ 


\ " . i 
in the 28th, 31st, and tif Y g YY ye ig SAAN ‘ QA \ AS WS we ae te eye 
34th st. Turn the work “Yt tij744 44 "ty BYE SIV BA Ws" \\\ NX Reng ronan 
lay on the thread anew, < ; Z ty EAC ig Gre OA ices : \ SON . design, in doing whic 


they are looped about each 
other and braided into each 
other on the corners, as shown 
by Fig. 2. Sew the intersecting 
cord windings together with green 
silk, letting the stitches show as little 
as possible. The cords on the outer edge 
of the cloth foundation ate also fastened 
with a few stitches. Furnish the cloth foun- 
dation with a green muslin lining and an inter- 
lining of card-board. 


work 1 ch., on the foundation 

st. before the sc. of the preceding 
round work 2 sec., then 1 sc. each Hh Y j fy g ; s== 
on the st. of the preceding round, al- ‘by bpy ttipipi ZG " ANY 

Ways passing the needle through the 4 - 
back vein of the stitch, and, finally, 2 sc. 

on the 2 foundation st. after the sc. of the 
preceding round. ‘Turn the work, 1 ch., 2 se. 

on the 2 foundation st. before the sc. of the pre- 
ceding round, 1 sc. on each sc. and 2 sc. on the 1 
foundation st. after the sc. of the preceding round. 
Crochet on the thread ends at the beginning and end of 
the rounds, and after turning the work always crochet 1 
ch, In this manner work 13 rounds more of sc., widening 
2 st. at the beginning and end of each, but work these 2 st. al- 
ternately on one side of the work always on 2 foundation st., and 
on the other side of the work on 1 foundation st.; the crochet part 
thus becomes of an oblong pointed shape at one end, and a more 
rounded shape at the other end. Work the second half of the bag in 
a similar manner on the other side of the foundation st. For the smaller 
upper part of the soap bag, which is worked similarly, but always going 
backward and forward, make a foundation of 22 ch., and crochet, first, 
for one-half, 1 ch., 1 sc. each on the last 7 foundation st., then turn the 
work, 1 ch., 7 sc. on the 7 sc. of the preceding round, 1 ch., turn the 
work, again work 7 sc., 1 sc. on the ch, and 2 sc, on the next 2 founda- 
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Holder for keeping Eggs, Potatoes, etc., 
warm, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue bottom and rim of this simple and useful holder are 
formed of two napkins, which are arranged in the manner shown 
by Figs. 1 and 2, and then laid on a flat plate or small dish. ‘The 
cover consists of a square piece of white Java canvas, which is orna- 
mented with white cotton braid half an inch wide and in point Russe 
embroidery with coarse white knitting cotton, and is fringed on the edge. 
Fig. 3 shows a full-sized section of the cover. The two napkins of which 
the holder is formed are each thirty inches square; those of a different 
size may, however, be used. For the bottom of the holder spread out 
one napkin in full size, and fold the four corners on the outside so that 
they come together in the middle of the napkin. Turn the smaller square 
thus formed so that it lies on the side which was first uppermost, and 


Fig. 3.—Srction or Java Canvas Cover 
FoR Ecc Hoiper.—Fvtt Sizer, 
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again fold the four corners on the outside so that 
they come together in the middle of the square. 
Turn the square a second time, fold down the 
corners as before, turn the square a third time, 
and again fold down the corners. Now turn the 
square once more, lay the four corners which 
come together in the middle of the upper surface 
on the outside so that they reach to the outer 
fold of the square, paying no attention, however, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





formed together in a ring, which should corre- 
spond to the circumference of the bottom (in do- 
ing this pay no attention to the under corners 
of the latter), and fasten both ends of the strip, 
one on the inside and the other on the outside, 
with a few stitches. Finally, set the rim on the 
bottom as shown by Fig. 2, so that the corners 
of the bottom which were folded last are turned 
upward, and come on the inside of therim. The 
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vas threads each. Baste six pieces of white cot- 
ton braid in a horizontal direction and six simi- 
lar pieces in a vertical direction on the canvas 
at regular intervals, so that a kind of trellis is 
formed, and cover the ends of the braid by a row 
of braid, which is sewed on the canvas all around 
along the button-hole stitched edge. Lay this 
braid in a pleat on each corner of the canvas. 
Ornament the cover in point Russe embroidery 





fasten the long thread on the foundation with a 
short stitch between every two of the crossed 
threads (see Fig. 3). Fringe out the cover on 
the outer edges to the button-hole stitched edge, 
and on the fringe thus formed crochet with tat- 
ting cotton, No. 80, as follows: Having first sepa- 
rated the fringe in strands of four double threads 
each, crochet on the button-hole stitched edge 
of the cover 1 sc. (single crochet), then + 5 ch. 
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NETTING DESIGN FOR WINDOW-CURTAINS.—[Sze Pace 718.] 


to the ander (single) layer of each corner. This 


completes the bottom. Press all the folds firm- 
r with the hand, so that they are marked plain- 
Y- For the rim fold the other napkin, which is 
Spread out smoothly, first in a triangle, then, be- 
ginning from the under corner of the latter, fold 
it in a strip which should be somewhat narrower 
than the height of the corners of the bottom 
which were folded last. Lay the napkin thus 





corners may be fastened to the rim in this posi- 
tion with a few stitches. For the cover cut a 
square piece of white Java canvas (the original 
is thirteen inches and three-quarters square), and 
button-hole stitch it all around two inches from 
the outer edge with coarse white knitting cotton. 
These button-hole stitches are worked each on 
four threads (double threads) of the canvas in 
height, and are repeated at intervals of two can- 





as shown by Fig. 3, at the same time fastening 
the braid on the canvas. The embroidery on the 
braid at the outer edge consists of long stitches, 
which are stretched crosswise over the braid, and 
are repeated at intervals of two canvas threads 
each. In stretching the long thread through the 
middle of the braid cross each two of these cross- 
wise threads, and braid them with the long 
thread, as shown by the full-sized illustration ; 





(chain stitch); cross the next two fringe strands 
half an inch from the button-hole stitched edge, 
and on the point of intersection work 2 sc. sep- 
arated by 8 ch., then again 5 ch., and 1 sc. on 
the button-hole stitched edge close behind the 
two crossed fringe strands. Repeat from *. 
Draw the ends of every two of the crossed fringe 
strands through the scallop of 8 ch., so that the 
latter thus comes on the wrong side of the fringe, 
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and to this scallop fasten a thread strand three 
inches and a quarter long so that the ends hang 
down an inch and five-eighths long each, in or- 
der to make the fringe heavier. Before cro- 
cheting on the cover fasten several of the can- 
vas threads which have previously been drawn 
out on each corner so that no gaps are formed 
in the fringe. 


Netting Design for Window-Curtains. 
See illustration on page 717. 

Tins design is worked on a foundation of straight 
netting with white thread and glazed cotton in point 
de reprixe and point de toile. Work the foundation in 
straight netting with coarse thread, as follows: Begin 
with 2 st. (stitch), corner of foundation, and work, go- 
ing backward and forward, widening 1 st. at the end 
of every round, until the straight side edges of the 
triangle thus formed count as many squares as may be 
requived for the width of the foundation. Now follows 
one round without changing the number of stitches; 
in the following rounds always alternately narrow at 
the end of one round (that is, fasten the 2 last st. to- 

ether with one knot), and widen at the end of the fol- 

owing round (that is, work 2 st.on 1 st.). When one 

(the longer) lengthwise side of this part counts as 
many squares as are requi for the length of the 
foundation, work it in a point; to do this narrow 1 st. 
at the end of every round. When all st. but two are 
used up, work these off with one knot, without form- 
ing a new st., however. Button-hole stitch the outer 
edge of the foundation, and cut away the projecting 
edges of the material. 


Sewed Guipure Rosette for Cravats, etc. 
See illustration on page 716. 


Tas rosette is worked with green saddler’s silk. 
Transfer the design of the illustration to paper, baste 
this on a foundation of enameled cloth, and sew on a 
double thread of saddler’s silk along all the acaliops 
and rings with close crosswise stitches. This double 
thread forms the foundation for the button-hole 
stitched scallops and the ring darned in point de re- 

rise. Next work the wheels, cross seams, and the 

utton-hole stitch filling, as shown by the illustration, 
with a single thread of silk, alWays ing the needle 
around the double foundation threads. Darn the two 
double threads which form the foundation for the 
~ de reprise ring as shown by the illustration. 
over the foundation for the button-hole stitch scal- 
lops eo! with button-hole stitches; in working the 
round scallops, which come on the point de reprise 
ring, fasten in the outer edge of the latter also, and, 
besides thie, in working these scallops, as well as the 
outer pointed lops, form small picots as shown by 
the illustration. This is done by letting the working 
thread lie in loops one-tenth of an inch long each be- 
tween two button-hole stitches at the corresponding 
int; the loops are turned, as shown by the illustra- 
ion, by twisting the working thread tightly. Separate 
the finished rosette from the foundation, and sew it 
on the cravat end, which should be of silk in the same 
color. Cut away the material underneath the rosette. 





SIBYL. 


Exon hair in mazy tresses, 
Gleeing with the wind’s caresses ; 
Skin as clear as crested brine, 
White as snow-crowned Apennine. 
Eyes as soft as summer air, 
Roving here and resting there ; 
Floating eyes of hazel brown, 
Witch’s smile and fairy’s frown. 
Lips snow girdled, ruby red, 
Rose-cups on a lily bed. 

Voice that melteth as the wail 
Of the love-lorn nightingale. 

Saw her, ladies fair among, 
Deemed her fairest of the throng; 
Sought her, took her to my side: 
‘t Deign, sweet maid, to be my bride!” 











(Continued from No. 42, page 691.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvTHor or ‘ BLapE-o’-Grass,” “GRIF,” AND 
*JosHUA MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
FELIX COMFORTS MARTHA DAY. 


In a very flutter of delight Alfred hurried 
away from his sister and Mr. Sheldrake to where 
he had been informed Lizzie was waiting for 
him. He did not pause to reflect upon the 
strange manner in which Lizzie had _ been 
brought to the place; it was sufficient for him 
that she was here, that the day was bright, and 
that Mr. Sheldrake had promised him to see 
that his acceptance to Con Staveley would be 
made all right. ‘It is only for a little while,” 
he said to himself, as he came to the gates of 
Bushey Park: ‘* when the Cesarewitch is run I 
shall be all right. 1 dare say Sheldrake will put 
something on for me.” Attracted by the crowd 
assembled round the street acrobats, he paused, 
and saw Lizzie. He saw also a pale-looking 
woman on the opposite side observing her; but 
this did not strike him as being worthy of no- 
tice. He looked round at the men and women 
who were admiringly following the movements 
of the acrobats, and noticed, with a feeling of 
as much pride as pleasure, that Lizzie was the 
most attractive and the prettiest of them all. 
Her back was turned toward him; she was 
watching for him in another direction than that 
by which he approached her, and he stood qui- 
etly behind her, anticipating the surprise he was 
about to give her. 

**Lizzie!” he whispered in her ear. 

“Oh, Alfred!” 

The girl turned at the sound of his voice with 
such unrestrained joy in her face that Martha 
Day bit her colorless lip until a blood stain came 
upon it. Lizzie’s heart beat violently, but she 
soon recovered herself. 

**Who ever expected to see von here, Lizzie?” 

“Are you disappointed ?” asked Lizzie, arch- 
ly. ‘If you are, I'll go back again.” 

In earnest of her sincerity, she took his arm, 
and clung to it. Alfred laughed. 

“*It looks as if you wanted to go back,” he 
said, with admiring glances at her. 

“Oh, Altred, isn’t this a delightful surprise ?” 
. He nodded, and heedless of the people about 





them, took her hand in his. But she, more im- 
mediately conscious of the proprieties than he, 
gave his hand a little squeeze, and withdrew her 
own. She had on a new hat and a new dress, 
and she wanted him to admire them. 

“To you like my new hat, Alf?” 

** Upon my word, I didn’t notice it, Lizzie.” 

**Oh!” was her comment, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

Pr I couldn't see any thing but your face, Liz- 
zie.’ 

** Ah!” was her comment, in a tone of grati- 
fication, with love-sparkles in her eyes. 

“It’s very pretty,” he said. 

‘* My face or my bonnet, Alf?” 

**T should like to hug you, Lizzie,” was his 
crooked answer. 

‘** But you mustn’t,” she said, with ripples in 
her voice. ‘‘So many people looking! Give 
me twopence, Alf.” 

‘* What for?” he asked, giving her the cop- 

rs. 

‘* For the conjurers—because I feel so happy.” 

A juvenile member of the company had just 
tied himself into a knot, and having untied him- 
self, Lizzie beckoned to him and gave him the 
money, the good example being immediately 
followed by others of the on-lookers. 

** You've brought them luck, Lizzie.” 

** I'm glad of it.” 

But the hat question was not yet settled. She 
directed his attention to it. 

‘*T made it.myself last night, Alf. I want to 
know if it becomes me.” 

“It’s just the kind of hat that I should have 
bought for you,” he said. 

“*T made this dress too. 
Feel what nice soft stuff it is.” 

He squeezed her arm. 

‘*T like what’s in it best,” he said. 

‘* What’s that ?” she asked, coquettishly. 

“You.” : 

“Oh, I dare say,” with a saucy toss of her 
head. ‘‘But it’s the dress I want to know 
about.” 

‘* It’s the very prettiest dress I ever saw.” 

**T thought you would like it ;” and then she 
inquired, anxiously, ‘‘ It isn’t too short, is it ?” 

With a lover's jealousy, he said he thought it 
might be a trifle longer. 

“* Goose!” she exclaimed, with an air of supe- 
rior wisdom. ‘‘As if you knew any thing about 
it! If I had ugly feet, of course I should have 
made it a little longer. Perhaps I have got ugly 
feet.” 

“* Little Vanity!” he said. 
prettiest feet in the world.” 

Accepting this statement (with feminine logic) 
as a decision in her favor respecting the length 
of the dress, she said, 

“I’m glad you're pleased with it; I never 
make any thing for myself without considering 
whether you would like it. Just see if my pan- 
ier is right, Alf.” 

He called her Little Vanity again, and said, 
with a critical eye, that her panier was just the 
thing. 

Martha Day noted this comedy with wistful 
gaze. ‘To them it was the pleasantest of plays 
—to her it was the dreariest. 

“*So that, take me altogether, Alf,” said Liz- 
zie, ‘* you think I'll do?” 

“If you speak like that, Lizzie, I shall hug 
you. I won't be able not to.” (Most ungram- 
matical, but very expressive. ) 

“If you're not quiet, Alf, I shall run away.” 

“And now tell me,” he said: ‘‘I want to 
know all about it. When Mr. Sheldrake gave 
me your note I was regularly knocked over. I 
had to read it twice before [ could make sure. 
How long have you known Mr. Sheldrake? 
And how did vou come to know him? And 
how did he find out about you and me?” 

Lovers are never tired of asking questions. 
In this respect they resemble the character of 
the American people, which, if I were asked to 
define tersely, 1 should define thus: ?. 

“*Tt’s like a delightful fairy story,” said Lizzie. 

‘** Nonsense, Lizzie. Do be sensible.” 

‘*Tt isn’t nonsense, Alf. It really and truly 
is like a delightful fairy story, and if you don’t 
think so, I'll not tell you any thing about it.” 

“*T'll say it’s like any thing if you'll only tell 
me all about it.” 

“Well, then, I must commence properly. 
Once upon a time—” Here she paused, in the 
most tantalizing manner, and asked, ‘‘ Where 
do I live?” 

“‘ Why, where you lived the last time I was at 
your place.” 

“* How long ago is that?” with an air of not 
having the most remote idea as to whether it was 
a day, or a week, or a year. 

‘This day last week, you little tease.” 

‘* Was it?” as though she really had no idea. 
‘Perhaps you're right. Well. every thing’s al- 
tered since then. I don’t live there any longer. 
But, Alfred, isn’t your sister here ?” . 

** Yes,” he answered, not knowing what to 
make of her humor. ’ 

‘*Qughtn’t we to go to her? I hope she'll 
like me.” 

‘*She loves you already, for my sake, Lizzie. 
She told me so, and is longing to see you. But 
we've no occasion to hurry. Weill walk slowly, 
and then you can tell me your fairy story.” 

‘* Well,” she said, with a smile at once be- 
witching and tender, ‘‘ you're a dear patient 
boy, and now I'll be good and tell you all 
about it. Once upon a time—” 

They turned and walked toward the entrance 
of Bushey Park. So interested were they in 
Lizzie’s fairy story that they did not notice Felix, 
who brushed quite close by them. He saw them, 
however, and saw at the same moment what was 
a greater astonishment to him—Martha Day, 
with a face like death, watching the lovers 
with misery in her eyes. 

‘*Martha!” he cried, alarmed at her appear- 


Do you like it? 


**You’ve got the 








ance, and forgetting his own trouble for the mo- 
ment: “‘you are ill. How strange to meet you 
here, and at such a time!” 

She made no reply to his expression of sur- 
prise, and did not seem to think it strange that 
he should make his appearance at that moment. 
Taking, almost mechanically, the hand he held 
out to her, she clasped it firmly, and made a 
movement in the direction of the park gates, 
But Felix, not knowing what was her inten- 
tion, held back. He had no desire to play the 
part of spy upon Lily’s brother. 

‘* Why do you restrain me?” asked Martha, 
in a low voice. 

**T don’t wish to restrain you, Martha,” re- 
plied Felix; ‘‘ but I can not go in that direction 
for a minute or two. You appear to me not to 
quite know what you are about. What is it you 
want, and what is the matter with you ?” 

**You passed close by them ?” pointing after 
Lizzie and Alfred. 

v3 ” 


‘* And saw them ?” 

eas” 

** What do they look like?” 

‘* Like sweethearts, I should say, Martha.” 

. An expression of pain escaped from Martha’s 
ips. 

“Do you know them, Martha?” asked Felix. 

‘*T know one.” 

** Which one?” 

**The girl. I must not lose sight of her.” 

Again she made a movement in the direction 
of the retreating forms of the lovers, and again 
Felix held her back. She had clasped his hand 
so firmly during the time that he could not re- 
lease it without being rough. 

“* If you follow them,” he said, ‘‘ you must go 
alone. What is this girl to you?” 

‘*She is my life—my soul!” cried Martha, 
passionately, wringing her hands. 

Seeing that her passion was attracting the at- 
tention of the by-standers, Felix drew her away 
gently toward the park, in the direction which 
Lizzie and Alfred had taken. Felix had not 
had much experience of Martha; but what little 
he had seen of her in his father’s house had so 
decidedly exhibited her the character of a 
cold, passionless woman, whom scarcely any 
thing could move to strong emotion, that this 
present experience of her filled him with amaze- 
ment. It was a new revelation to him. Mar- 
tha -had exhibited much affection for him, and 
he was disposed to assist her to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power. There had always been some- 
thing odd and strange in her behavior to him; 
but he had ascribed this to her eccentric manner. 
He had, however, never seen any signs in her of 
the stormy currents of feeling which she now ex- 
hibited, and which were brought into play by the 
girl whom he had just passed, and had seen for 
the first time. What connection could exist be- 
tween that bright girl and the pale sad woman 
by his side, whose whole life appeared to have 
been one of self-restraint? He asked himself 
the question, but he was unable to answer it. 
They walked slowly along, she being contented 
to allow him to take the lead, because she could 
see Lizzie’s dress fluttering in the distance. Fe- 
lix took care to keep well out of sight, and when 
Lizzie and Alfred reached the spot where Mr. 
Sheldrake and Lily were sitting, paused also, 
and looked about for a seat for Martha. 

‘*T will sit here, Felix,” she said, seating her- 
self where she could see the movements of the 
party in the distance: she had somewhat recov- 
ered herself, but was pale and trembling still. 

Felix waited for her to speak. He had lost 
sight of his own troubles and his own misgivings 
in the contemplation of Martha’s grief and agita- 
tion ; but as he stood leaning against a tree, with 
his face toward the woman he loved with all his 
strength, they came back upon him. ‘The sub- 
ject they involved was so near to him, so dear, 
so inwoven in his heart, that it was impossible 
for it to be absent from his mind now for any 
but a brief space of time. He had not yet been 
able to think it over and to place a construction 
upon what he had seen. But although clouds 
were gathering about him, he had already com- 
mitted himself to one determination—not to al- 
low himself to be blinded by unworthy doubts. 
He had extracted a promise from Lily’s grand- 
father, had pledged himself, as it were, and the 
old man had put a trust in him. It was not in 
his nature to betray a trust, nor to give way to 
mean suspicions. Suspicions! Of Lily, and 
her truth and innocence! No, indeed. ‘‘ I have 
watched her from infancy,” the old man had 
said, ‘“‘and I know her purity. I pray that 
she may be spared from life’s hard trials; but 
they may come to her, as they come to most of 
us. They may come to her undeservedly, and 
through no fault of hers; and if they do, and if, 
like Imogen, she has to pass through the fire, 
she will, like Imogen, come out unscathed.” 
The full sense of these words came upon Felix 
now, and were of themselves sufficient to hold in 
arrest his judgment upon what he had witnessed. 
But this influence was not needed, and it was a 
proof of the chivalry of his nature that, even as 
these words recurred to him, he should turn his 
face from the woman he loved. 

There are a class of men who have no belief 
in generous feeling. It is an article of faith with 
these clever ones of the world to believe that 
there is something unworthily selfish or base at 
the bottom of every action; but this is not the 
only false creed extant. ‘The Quixotism which 
they sneer at often contains a kernel of much no- 
bility and sweetness. Felix was toa certain ex- 
tent Quixotic; he was even, according to a cer- 
tain mistaken interpretation of the term, a sen- 
timentalist. But he was no rhapsodist ; he in- 
dulged in creams, but he did not allow his im- 
agination to steal a march upon his reason and 
distort it. His mind was a logical one ; and the 
course he had taken with his father proved that 
he could be firm and faithful toan idea. In the 





few brief moments of silence that elapsed he was 
busy piecing together many things in connection 
with Lily, deduced chiefly from what had been 
said by her grandfather regarding her. ‘To 
her, as to others,” the old man had said, ‘life's 
troubles may come. To her may come one day 
the sweet and bitter experience of love. When 
it does, I pray to God that she may give her 
heart to one who will be worthy of her—to one 
who holds not lightly, as is unhappily too much 
the fashion now, the sacred duties of life.” In 
the very interview in which these words were 
spoken, the old man had said to Felix, * You 
would give me faith if I needed it. It would 
have been my greatest pride to have had such a 
son.” Swiftly upon this came the old man’s ad- 
vice to Felix to follow Lily and Alfred to Hamp- 
ton Court. These things and the unexpressed 
meanings they conveved—(here intruded the 
question asked by Felix, whether the brother 
and sister had gone to Hampton Court by them- 
selves, and the old man’s answer, Yes)—were so 
opposed to what might not unreasonably have 
been inferred from the attitude of Lily and Mr. 
Sheldrake to each other, that Felix, with char- 
acteristic Quixotism, refused to accept the in- 
terpretation that most other men would have 
put upon the discovery. His thoughts having 
arrived at this climax, he was prevented from 
going farther by Martha speaking to him. She 


| had watched with earnest eyes the meeting be- 


tween Lizzie and Lily, and seemed to derive 
consolation from the way the girls took to each 
other. She was calmer now, and directed Fe- 
lix’s attention to the two girls, with their arms 
round each other's waists, drawing a little apart 
from the men. 

“*T see,” said Felix, also appearing to derive 
satisfaction from the companionship of the girls; 
‘*but I am in the dark as yet. If you can trust 
me—” 

“Trust you, Felix! 
my life!” 

‘*You might, and with any thing else as dear 
to you. Who is that young lady ?” 

‘*My niece.” With a steady look at Felix, 
and with the slightest bit of color in her face. 

‘Your niece!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I had an 
idea that you had no relations. I never heard 
you speak of any.” 

‘*No, Felix.” (She was fast recovering her 
composure.) ‘But that does not prevent mv 
having a niece.” 

‘**] can tell by your manner that you love her 
very dearly, Martha.” 

“Tf she were my daughter, Felix, I could not 
love her more.” ‘The composure of her face and 
manner was wonderful to witness, after her late 
exhibition of passion and anxiety, ‘‘ You know 
me, Felix.” is 

“*T think so.” 
~ You know that I don’t waste words.” 

‘*T know.” 

‘“*T love the girl you see before you with as in- 
tense a love as if I had suckled her at my breast, 
and as if all other ties upon me (if I ever had 
any), all other demands upon my love, had passed 
out of my life. Rather than see her come to 
harm—” She stretched out her hands, which 
now were slightly trembling; she strove hard to 
preserve her quiet, calin demeanor, but could not 
quite succeed, as the tremor in her voice testi- 


I would trust you with 


fied. ‘*See here, Felix, whom I love next to 
her. Rather than see her come to harm, I 


would choose to have these fingers torn from my 
hands, joint by joint; I would submit to any 
suffering, to any indignity; I would live my un- 
happy life over a hundred times, and be a hun- 
dred times more unhappy than I have been. I 
don’t know what could be dictated to me that I 
would not do for her sake.” 

The passion of her words and thé forced calm 
of her voice presented a strange contrast. Felix 
listened in wonder. ‘ 

‘* Does she know you are here, Martha ?” 

NO. 

““ How did you come upon her, then?” —_ 

‘*T followed her from London. Chance alone 
befriended me. Yesterday I went to where she 
lived, and I was told she had moved.” 

‘* Where did she live ?” 

It was no surprise to him to hear her mention 
the street and the very house in which he had his 
lodgings, for as he asked the question he remem- 
bered how, on the first night of his taking up his 
quarters there, he had seen Martha pass swiftly 
out of the street-door as he was about to open 
it. He had not been very curious about the oth- 
er lodgers in the house, being wishful that they 
should not be curious about him; but on two or 
three occasions he had seen a girl go up the 
stairs past his landing—a young, graceful girl, 
who might have been Lizzie, who, indeed, he 
settled in his own mind now, was Lizzie, al- 
though he had never seen her face. He said 
nothing of this to Martha, except that he knew 
the street. ’ 

‘+ By-the-bye, Martha,” he said, with assumed 
carelessness, ‘‘you never came to see me In 
London.” 

** How could I, Felix? I did not know your 
address.” util 

“Of course, of course. I interrupted you 
just now. You went to where Lizzie lived, and 
were told that she had moved—” 

‘Lizzie had already told me so in a letter she 
had written to me, and she said in it that in a 
dav or two she would tell me more. But I 
could not rest after I received the letter. Here 
it is, Felix; read it.” 

She took a letter from the bosom of her dress, 
and gave it to him. In the distance, the two 
girls, having drawn still farther apart from Al- 
fred and Mr. Sheldrake, were standing within 
the shadow of a great chestnut-tree, the branch- 
es of which bent over them protectingly their 


attitude bespoke the exercise of much affection- 
ate feeling. Lizzie was speaking with anima- 
tion, and Lily was listening with a smile on her 
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face. Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake were also en- 

ved in conversation; their faces were toward 
the girls, and every now and then Alfred gave 
them a pleasant nod, and received smiles and 
bright glances in return. 

“She writes a good hand,” observed Felix, 
opening the letter. 

‘¢ She has had a good education.” 

‘That speaks well for her mother.” 

‘¢ Her mother died when she was a baby ; she 
has no remembrance of her.” 

‘‘Then she owes it all to you, Martha.” 

“ All to me, Felix,” replied Martha, quietly : 
‘but read.” 

Felix read : 


“My pear Aunty,—It is nearly twelve 
o'clock at night, and I am very tired and sleepy. 
But before I go to bed I want to talk to you, and 
as you are not here for me to tease you, I must 
write a letter. Now I dare say you wonder what 
about—J should, if I were you—although I 
know you are always glad to get a letter from 
me, whether there is any thing in it or not. But 
I really have something to say to you now; 
something very, very particular, although it will 
puzzle you, for IE can only tell you a bit of it. 
You shall know the rest when you come to Lon- 
don, which I hope will be soon, but not until I 
write you another letter to tell you where to 
come to. Iam going to move, aunty dear, into 
a nice house, where I’m going to be very happy 
and comfortable; and although I said at first 
that I must tell you about it before I did it, I 
have been persuaded to wait until it was done, 
so that I might give you a real pleasant sur- 
prise. Now this is to tell you just so much, 
and no more, and to tell you, too, that you 
mustn’t be the least bit uneasy about me. We 
shall be nicgly settled in a very few days, and 
then I shall write to you to come andsee me. I 
fancy I see you walking in and looking about 
in astonishment, you dear aunty! I wish we 
could always live together, and that I could 

» show you how much I love you, and how grate- 
ful I am for all your care of me. Perhaps that 
time will come, eh, dear aunty? Now I must 


wish you good-night, for I feel so sleepy. Good- 
night; God bless you. From your happy and 
affectionate Lizzie.” 


“It is a good letter, Martha,” said Felix, 
handing it back to her. 

Martha kissed the letter, and replaced it in 
the bosom of her dress, and kept her hand over 
it, as if she derived comfort even from that. 

“When I received it yesterday,” she resumed, 
“T can not describe to you the misery it brought 
to me. Lizzie had made a change in her life 
once before without my knowing, and she prom- 
ised me then, seeing the ‘unhappiness it caused 
me, always to consult me in any matter of im- 
portance. She has not done so; I have seen 
her to-day with two-men who are utter strangers 
to me; she has never mentioned their names to 
me; and one is evidently more to her than an 
ordinary friend or acquaintance.” 

“Calm yourself, Martha,” said Felix, in sin- 
cere compassion for her distress of mind; ‘‘ you 
are wasting your strength.” 

‘* What can my poor Lizzie know of the heart- 
lessness and cruelty of the world? What can 
she know of the falseness of fair words, and of 
the baseness and want of heart that a smiling 
face can cover? Qh, Felix, I have felt it! I 
know what it is; I have suffered from it cruelly. 
She was going to move into a nice house, she 
says in her letter. What do these words mean? 
I tortured myself with putting meanings to them. 
It was impossible for me to get to London yes- 
terday, and I had to wait until this morning. 
Oh, what a weary night I passed, Felix—what 
a weary, weary night! I lay in the dark, and 
the tick of the old clock in the passage almost 
maddened me, it was so slow. I did not have a 
moment’s sleep—you can see that in my face. I 
must have dressed myself at least half a dozen 
times. How I prayed for the morning to come! 
Of all the nights of agony I have passed—and I 
have had many, Felix: my life has been hard 
and cold and bitter—that was the worst and the 
most unhappy.” 

She paused for a moment after this lament. 

[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 











PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


| dood woman, at some period of her life, 
may need the instructions of this article. 
Many a widowed mother in our new settlements 
has had to train her young sons to do every 
thing on which life and comfort depend, and our 
Wide prairies and forests will witness thousands 
of similar instances in days to come. For such 
especially this is prepared. 

This article was first written at Cincinnati, 
by aid of business men experienced in such mat- 
ters. It har been rewritten at Hartford, Con- 
Necticut, with aid and counsel from intelligent 
practical butchers and grocers. 


Fig. 1.—Brer. 





The animal, when slaughtered, should be bled 
very thoroughly. The care taken by the Jews 





in this and other’points draws custom from oth- 
er sects to their markets. The skin is tanned 
for leather, and the fat is used for candles and 
other purposes. ‘The tail is used for soups, and 
the liver, heart, and tripe are also used for cook- 
ing. The body is split into two parts through 
the backbone, and each half is divided as mark- 
ed in the drawing. 


1. The head; sometimes used for mince-pies; some- 
times it is tried up for oil, and then the bones are used 
for fertilizers. The horns are used to make buttons 
and combs, and various other things.—2. The neck ; 
used for soups and stews.—3. The chuck-rib, or shoul- 
der, having fourribs. It is used for corning, stews, and 
soup, and some say the best steaks are from this piece. 
—4, The front of the shoulder, or the shoulder -clod 
which is sometimes called the brisket, or rattleran, u 
for soup and corning.—5. The back of the shoulder ; 
used for corning, soups, and stews.—6. The fore shin, 
or leg; used for soups.—7, 7. The — pieces; the 
front one is called the brisket (as is also 4), and is used 
for corning, soups, and stews. The back plate piece is 
called the flank, and is divided into the thick flank, or 
upper sirloin, and the lower flank. These are for 
roasting and a gon gr The standing ribs, divided 
into first, second, and third cuts; used for roasting. 
The second cut is the best of the three.—9. The sir- 
pron Nye is the best roasting piece.—10. The sirloin 
8 and the porter- steak ; used for broiling.— 
11. The rump, or aitch-bone; used for soup or corn- 
ing, or tocook @ la mode.—12. The round, or buttock ; 
used for corning, or for @ la mode; also for dried beef. 
—13. The hock, or hind shank; used for soups. 


Fig. 2.—Vzau, 





The calf should not be slaughtered until it is 
six weeks old. Spring is the best time for veal. 
It is divided as marked in the drawing. 


1. The head, sold with the pluck, which includes the 
heart, liver, and sweet-breads.—2. The rack, including 
the neck; used for stews, pot-pies, and broths; also for 
chops and roasting.—3. The shoulder. This, and aleo 
half the rack and ribs of the fore — are some- 
times roasted, and sometimes used for stews, broths, 
and cutlets.—4. The fore shank, or knuckle; used for 
broths.—5. The breast; used for stews and soups; also 
to stuff and bake.—6. The Win; used for roasting.—T. 
The /illet, or leg, including the hind flank ; used for cut- 
lets, or to stuff and boil, or to stuff and roast or bake. 
—8. The hind shank, or hock, or knuckle ; used for soups. 
The feet are used for jelly. 


Fig. 3.—Murtron. 





Fig. 4.—Pork. 
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1. The leg, or ham; used for smoking.—2. The hind 
loin.—8. The fore loin.—4. The spare-rib; for roast- 
ing; sometimes including all the ribs\—5. The hand 
or shoulder ; sometimes smoked, and sometimes corn 
and boiled.—6. The belly, or spring, for corning or salt- 
ing down. The feet are used for jelly, head-cheese, 
and souse. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MARKETING. 


In selecting Beef, choose that which has a 
loose grain, easily yielding to pressure, of a 
clear red, with whitish fat. If the lean is pur- 
plish and the fat yellow, it is poor beef. Beef 
long kept turns a darker color than fresh-killed. 
Stall-fed beef has a lighter color than grass-fed. 

Ox beef is the best, and next, that of a heifer. 

In cold weather it is economical to buy a hind 
quarter; have it cut up, and what is not wanted 
immediately, pack with snow in a barrel. All 
meats grow tender by keeping. Do not let 
meats freeze; if they do, thaw them in cold wa- 
ter, and do not cook it till fully thawed. A 
piece weighing ten pounds requires ten or twelve 
hours to thaw. 

In selecting Vea/, take that which is firm and 
dry, and the joints stiff, having the lean a deli- 
cate red, the kidney covered with fat, and the 
fat very white. If you buy the head, see that 
the eyes are plump and lively, and not dull and 
sunk in the head. Jf you buy the legs, get those 
which are not skinned, as the skin is good for 
jelly or soup. 

In choosing Mutton, take that which is bright 
red and close-grained, with firm and white fat. 
The meat should feel tender and springy on 
pressure. Notice the vein in the neck of the 
fore quarter, which should be a fine blue. 

In selecting Pork, if young, the lean can be 
easily broken when pinched, and the skin can be 
indented by nipping with the fingers. The fat 
also will be white and soft. Thin rind is best. 

In selecting Hams, run a knife along the bone, 
and if it comes out clean, the ham is good, but 
if it comes out smeared, it is spoiled. Good ba- 
con has white fat, and the lean adheres closely to 
the bone. If the bacon has yellow streaks, it is 
rusty, and not fit to use. 

In selecting Poultry, choose those that are full 
grown, but not old. When young and fresh 





killed, the skin is thin and tender, the joints not 
very stiff, and the eyes full and bright. The 
breast-bone shows the age, as it easily yields to 
pressure if young, and is tough when old. If 
young, you can with a pin easily tear the skin. 
A goose, when old, has red and hairy legs; but 
when young they are yellow, and have few hairs. 
The pin-feathers are the roots of feathers, which 
break off and remain in the skin, and always in- 
dicate a young bird. Whep very neatly dressed 
they are pulled out. 

Poultry and birds ought to be killed by hav- 
ing the head cut off, and then hung up by the 
legs to bleed freely. This makes the flesh white 
and more healthful. 

In selecting Fish, take those that are firm and 
thick, having stiff fins and bright scales, the gills 
bright red, and the eyes full and prominent. 
When fish are long out of water they grow soft, 
the fins bend easily, the scales are dim, the gills 
grow dark, and the eyes sink and shrink away. 
Be sure and have them dressed immediately, 
sprinkle them with salt, and use them, if possi- 
ble, the same day. In warm weather put them 
in ice, or corning, for the next day. Shell-fish 
can be decided upon only by the smell. Lob- 
sters are not good unless alive, or else boiled be- 
fore offered for sale. They are black when 
alive, and red when boiled. When to be boiled, 
they are to be put alive into boiling water, which 
is the quickest and least cruel way to end life. 

In hot weather, if there is no refrigerator, then 
wipe meats dry, sprinkle on a little salt and pep- 
per, and hang in the cellar. Or, still better, 
wrap it, thus prepared, in a dry cloth, and cover 
it with charcoal or with wood ashes. Mutton 
wrapped in a cloth wet with vinegar, and laid on 
the ground of a dry cellar, keeps well and im- 
proves in tenderness. 

Hang meat a day or two after it is killed be- 
fore corning it. 

Frozen meat must be thawed in cold water, 


‘and not cooked till entirely thawed. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


re CHURCH and its pastor are 
known the world over. In almost every 
part of our own country, and in lands beyond 
the sea, are those who have worshiped God in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and listened to 
the soul-stirring words that fell from the lips of 
Henry Ward Beecher. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the exercises commemorative of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of 
that church and the settlement of Mr. Beecher 
as pastor should awaken wide-spread interest. 
In a single paragraph we can only allude to ex- 
ercises which, commencing October 7, were ex- 
tended through five days: extended thus to en- 
able members of the church and Sunday-schools 
and the pew-holders—in all more than six thou- 
sand persons—to participate in them. As the 
building accommodates only three thousand, it 
was manifestly impossible to throw the meetings 
open to the public; admission was only by tick- 
ets. The morning prayer-meeting, from eight 
to nine each day, was the most interesting and 
characteristic feature of the whole festival. At 
that early hour the capacious lecture-room was 
filled to overflowing; and from warm hearts 
welled up irrepressible expressions of love and 
gratitude. A great swelling tide of affection for 
the well-beloved pastor mingled constantly with 
the deep under-current of grateful love and rec- 
ognition of God as the giver of all gifts and all 
prosperity. On Monday the members of the 
three Sabbath-schools connected with Plymouth 
Church, whose united enrollment amounts to 
2954 persons, marched with bands and badges 
and banners to Columbia Heights, and passing Mr. 
Beecher’s residence, testified their affection for 
their pastor with music and flowers and gladsome 
greeting. Surrounded by numerous friends, he 
stood on the steps with uncovered head and love- 
illumined face, acknowledging with marked emo- 
tion the greetings and the floral offerings which 
were literally showered upon him. On Tuesday 
there was a social reunion of all who had been 
officers or teachers in the Plymouth, the Bethel, 
or the Navy Mission Sunday-e-hools, the two 
latter being sustained by the Plymouth Church. 
Over a thousand tickets were issued. Another 
reunion took place on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening of all the members of the church—alto- 
gether social during part of the time, but clos- 
ing with a tinct musical entertainment, and the 
reading of letters from friends and some statis- 
tics relative to the founding of the church. The 
historical meeting which had been announced 
for Thursday belied its name. Historic details 
were merged in the simple, earnest address of 
the pastor and in the spicy reminiscences of the 
Rev. R. 8. Storrs. And when, in closing, Dr. 
Storrs, on behalf of all gathered there, turned to 
Mr. Beecher with touching words of reverent 
love, every heart united with him; and no eye 
was dry when, afterward, in wordless emotion, 
these two co-workers for twenty-tive years in 
God’s vineyard—pastors of neighboring church- 
es in Brooklyn—clasped each other in a fraternal 
embrace. The commemorative exercises closed 
on Friday with a conference meeting and the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

We have not even mentioned the elegant floral 
decorations of the church, the lecture and Sun- 
day-school rooms, the banners, flags, mottoes, 
the fine paintings and engravings, and numer- 
ous minor details- which added so much to the 

leasure of these gatherings. But there was a 

eeper enjoyment not dependent upon outward 
ornamentation or any external surroundings, 
heart-felt and all-pervading. And we think that 
no one of the thousands who participated in 
these commemorative exercises will ever forget 
the so-called ‘Silver Wedding” of Plymouth 
Church, 





The experiment of lighting ocean steamers 
with gas has been tried successfully on one of 
the great steamships which ply between New 
York and Liverpool. It is believed to be as safe 
as the ordinary method, and certainly will con- 
tribute pcm to the comfort and pleasure of 
passengers. 





On the first ae of the New York Evening 
High School this fall no less than 1264 names 
were registered, and it is expected that there 





will be about 2000 in general attendance. A 
large proportion of the pupils are strong, 
healthy-looking young men. The branches 
chiefly taught are the German, French, and Lat- 
in languages, and physical and political sciences, 
with geometry, algebra, reading, declamation, 
and book-keeping. The instruction is free, but 
no pupils are admitted except those whose avo- 
cations or ages prevent them from attendin 
the day schools, and they must be represented 
to the principal by some responsible person. 





Professor Plantamour is trying to frighten us 
again. Only a little while ago he prophesied 
that the world was to be burned up immediate- 
ly. This not having come to pass according to 
his expectation, he is now attempting to prove 
that the sun’s heat will gradually diminish, and 
that about the year 2011 we shall all be frozen 
to death. This calamity will not disturb many 
of us personally, but it may be hard on the great- 
grandchildren of the rising generation, especial- 
ly if about that time the supply of coal should 
give out. 





English papers speak of an excellent photo- 
raph which has been recently taken of Queen 
Victoria. It shows the Queen seated in an open 
carriage in company with the Duchess of Suth- 
erland, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice. 





Curious reports have been made of Madame 
Lucca’s interviews with the Indian chiefs who 
have visited this city. It was understood that 
they were willing to receive calls, but did not 
desire to pay visits themselves. So the song- 
stress went with a party of friends to their ho- 
tel. Her desire to see the Indians seems to have 
had some connection with “ L’ Africaine,” for 
when one of the company, jocosely or other- 
wise, asked her if she would be frightened, she 
replied, “‘I am queen in ‘L’Africaine,’ and 
have commanded many savages; why should I 
be afraid of these ?”? And when “ Afraid of the 
Bear’’ made his appearance, Lucca cried, ‘‘ Ne- 
lusko! Trés magnifique!’ The interview seems 
to have been pleasing to the red men, for not 
long afterward they returned the call at the resi- 
dence of Madame Lucca. Here, having been re- 
freshed by some excellent wine, they were in- 
duced to sing after the custom of their tribe, 
in return for which favor Madame Lucca, at the 
request of her guests, poured out the treasures 
of her voice to the amazed and delighted chiefs. 
Perhaps never was music so widely different 
heard in the same room within one short hour. 





A Manchester (England) paper contains the 
following specimen of matrimonial advertise- 
ment: 


“ A bachelor, middle-aged, money worth only about 
£1000, but very, very rich in mental and moral worth, 
desires a wife. Education thoroughly appreciated, 
but those qualities which go to make home happy 
shall have the first consideration. Scriptural religion 
desirable.” 


The candidates for this situation must go 
through a sharp examination. And we fancy 
the subsequent disciplinary course will not be 
especially easy to the successful individual. 





What a pity that the banana will not flourish 
every where! All other crops might then fail, 
and yet man be safe from famine. The repro- 
ductive powers of this fruit and its nutritious 
qualities are remarkable. It is said that an acre 
sown with it will support more than fifty per- 
sons, whereas the same amount of land sown 
with wheat in Europe will only support two 
persons. As to the exuberance of its growth, 
it is calculated that, other circumstances re- 
maining the same, its produce is forty-four 
times greater than that of the potato, and a 
hundred and thirty-three times greatér than that 
of wheat. In many countries the people subsist 
almost entirely upon the banana, which is with 
us a rather expensive luxury. 





The tomato first began to be regarded as a 
wholesome article of food about the year 1825, 
though even then many fancied it was poison- 
ous. Ten years later it was a fashionable arti- 
cle of diet, both raw and cooked. There has 
been a diversity of opinion concerning the med- 
ical value of the tomato; but there is no doubt 
but that, when ripe, it constitutes a satisfactory 
and wholesome dish for the table. There are 
scores of methods of preparing it, and some of 
them are delicious. 





Charles Nordhoff, in the preface of his re- 
cently issued ‘‘ California,” says: 

“There have been Americans who saw Rome be- 
fore they saw Niagara; and for one who has visited the 
Yosemite, a hundred will tell you about the Alps, and 
a thousand about Paris. Now I have no objection to 
Europe; but I would like to induce Americans, when 
they contemplate a journey for health, ge peat or in- 
struction, or all three, to think also of their own coun- 
try, and particularly of California, which has 80 many 
delights in store for the tourist, and so many attrac- 
tions for the farmer or settler looking for a mild and 
healthful climate and a productive country... .Cali- 
fornia is our own; and it is the first tropical land 
which our race has thoroughly mastered and made it- 
self at home in. There, and there only, on this planet 
the traveler and resident may enjoy the delights of the 
tropics without their penalties: a mild climate, not 
enervating, but healthful and health-restoring ; a won- 
derfully and variously productive soil without tropical 
malaria; the grandest scenery, with perfect security 
and comfort in traveling arrangements; strange cus- 
toms, but neither lawlessness nor semi-barbarism.” 


The description which the author gives of this 
same California—the routes through it, the 
sights to be seen, and the resources of the coun- 
try—is delightful reading. 


Ladies seem to have no safe place in which to 
carry their pocket - books. ately they have 
thought that if they held them in their hands 
the money was pretty secure. But it is not at 
all so. A most audacious game is played in 
broad daylight and in the most frequented 
thoroughfares, an unsuspecting promenader be- 
ing the victim. Usually the robber seizes the 
pocket-book over the shoulder of the lady who 
carries it, and disappears before she realizes that 
it is gone. The people around have seen uoth- 
ing going on; if the police follow and capture 
the criminal, the lady can not identify him; and 
as his booty has been thrown at once to a con- 
federate, there is nothing about his person to 
convict him of the deed. Strange that nothing 
can be done to remedy this evil; but until there 
is, ladies must look out sharply for their pocket- 
books. 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ Fall and Winter 
Suits, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Srreet Suit. Black gros 
grain skirt. Dark gray cashmere polonaise, 
edged with black fur and trimmed with bows 
of black gros grain. Gray felt hat. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s House Dress. Black vel- 
vet skirt, trimmed with a broad band of bronze 
gros grain and black velvet bows. Brown gros 
grain over-skirt, edged with two cords. Brown 
gros grain basque with black velvet vest. 

Fig. 3.—Girw’s Princesse Potonaise Suit 
(witn Cot Paper Patrern). This pretty suit, 
ef which we give a cut paper pattern, graded to 
fit girls from five to fifteen years old, is seen in the 
illustration on a girl of fifteen, and may be made 
of any material. ‘The original is of navy blue 
cashmere, trimmed with black velvet. The trim- 
ming can, of course, be varied to suit the taste. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


TxHIs suit consists of two articles—princesse 
polonaise and skirt. 

Princesse Potonatse.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, side front, back, side back, 
Jength of tape, and sleeve. ‘The parts are notched 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Street Suir. 





Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Hovusr Dress. 


backs adjust the back to the figure, each having 


an extra width cut on at the waist line. Lay 
the extra fullness at the middle back seam in 
a box-pleat on the under side; turn the extra 
fullness at the side back seam forward on the 
under side, and tack the tape at the single per- 
foration in the skirt and at the waist line for 
draping the skirt. Place the longest seam of 
the sleeve to the notch in the back of the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing 
it in. Close the front to the waist line with 
hooks and loops. ‘Trim the neck, the fronts, 
and the bottom of the skirt with a velvet band 
three inches in width; this trimming is con- 
tinued around the entire edge of the front side 
gore from the armhole down, and around the 
revers. A large bow of velvet is placed over 
the top of the pleats at the middle of the back. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for girl 
five years old, 314 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 544 yards. 

A quarter of a yard extra for each year of age. 

Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, side gore, and back breadth. Only half 
of the pattern is given. Cut the front and back 
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tury gone, who were forced to ride kneeling in 
their carriages when their heads were dressed in 
the fashion of the day. 

With respect to trimmings, we can announce 
the great success of fur, which is worn every 
where on dresses, boots, and bonnets of all 
kinds and classes without distinction, and con- 
sequently without exclusion. Of course beauti- 
ful and costly furs are much preferred to those 
that are cheap and ugly, but even these are worn, 
in bands of different widths, as linings of hoods, 
revers of dresses, and trimmings of boots. 

Let us also hasten to say that suits, for a 
moment attacked, but never dislodged, are more 
firmly fixed in favor than ever, and that they 
are in no danger, for this winter at least, of be- 
ing excluded from the feminine wardrobe. 

Polonaises of cloth or velvet are much worn, 
but are not draped as high as heretofore. They 
fall straight in front, and have barely one large 
pleat behind, and are known by the name of 
redingotes, thus reconciling two opposite needs, 
the retention of a-convenient and economical 
fashion, and the love of change—of names if 
not of things. , 

Let us add that this winter there will be 
dresses of all kinds; the short suit for the 
street, the demi-train for small dinners and re- 





Fig. 3.—Grrw’s Princesse PoLonatsE Suit (witH Cut Parer Pattern). 








on the sides by a large bow, one end of which 
falls on the skirt like a pleated scarf, while the 
other forms loops over the first; both bow and 
ends are made of black velvet lined with reuve 
faille. ‘The skirt is like the over-skirt, and js 
trimmed with a wide gathered flounce with a 
pleated heading falling back and disclosing a 
broad band of black velvet. Nothing can be 
more effective, and at the same time more sub- 
dued, than this beautiful dress. 

Another demi-trained skirt of vert-de-gris 
faille is trimmed with white lace. The waist is 
open: in heart shape, with a sailor collar. The 
sleeves are furnished with cuffs to match the 
collar, both being of velvet of the same color as 
the faille. The over-skirt is simply looped on 
each side under velvet rosettes, and is trimmed 
with a flounce of faille embroidered with silk of 
the same shade, and edged with narrow white 
guipure, which also edges the collar and sleeves, 
and is mixed with the velvet of the rosette that 
drapes the tunic. The skirt is trimmed with a 
deep flounce, without guipure, with two narrow 
flounces, separated by fringe, and each edged 
with narrow white guipure, and with three nar- 

-row bias folds set on upright—that is, sewed only 
on the lower edge—a row of white guipure being 
set under the upper edge of each fold. 








Fig. 4.—Lapy’s House Dress. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 8, Girl’s Princesse Polonaise Suit, graded to fit Girls from 5 to 15 Years old, from 22 to 82 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.} 


to prevent mistakes in putting together, and to 
show where to lay the pleats. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams, to take up the 
dart, to tack the tape in the back of the skirt 
part, and to turn back the revers. The perfo- 
rations in the sleeve show the size and form of 
the under part. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods ; the 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem in front. Cut the back 
with the longest straight edge of the pattern laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut 
the other parts lengthwise of the goods. Take 
up the dart at the lines of perforations, and close 
the seams in the back. Lay a pleat turning up- 
ward in the front edge of the side back, bring- 
ing the second notch below the waist line up to 
meet the first, and lay two pleats below this ac- 
cording to the notches. Close the remaining 
seams in the polonaise according to the notches 
and perforations. Try on wrong side out, and 
if alteration is needed, take up more or less in 
the seams.” The front of this garment is fitted 
with a short dart and a seam extending from 
the armhole to the bottom of the polonaise. 
The back edge of the front gore turns toward 
the front, forming a revers. Middle and side 





with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore with the 
edge that has a single notch, laid on the edge 
of the goods. ‘The front and side gores are de- 
signed to fit plain, while the back is gathered or 
laid in small pleats to fit the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for girl 
five years old, 214 yards. 

Half a yard extra for each year of age. 

Fig. 4.—Lapy’s House Dress. Skirt and 
polonaise of blue and white plaid poplin, trimmed 
with black velvet binding and bows. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorreESsPoNDEDT. | 
HE most striking thing in the change of the 
fashions is the constant elevation of the 
bonnets; they continue to grow, in height if 
not in size, and no one can foresee where this 
growth will stop. The carriage-makers are al- 
ready concerned about it; and, according to all 
probability, coupés will be built with domes or 
cupolas to preserve our contemporaries from the 
harsh extremity inflicted on the dames of a cen- 





ceptions, and the full train for large dinners and 
full-dress parties. The last are almost always 
accompanied with a Watteau pardessus or a 
Louis XV. over dress, draped in voluminous 
poufs on the hips; for it is said that the bouf- 
fant drapery which for some time since has 
been worn in the back is to be carried instead 
to the sides. This, however, is only a project, 
though the probabilities are in its favor. 

I can not better depict the general aspect of 
the fashions for the coming winter than by de- 
scribing some of the dresses that are in course 
of preparation for the leaders of fashionable 
society. 

A dress of veuve (blue-violet, almost black) 
faille has the waist open in the guise of a Span- 
ish vest over a black velvet vest bound with 
veuve faille, with buttons of the same shade. 
The waist terminates in very full faille basques, 
cut in points on the bottom, open in the back, 
and folded back so as to form points on the sides, 
and to make room for a pouf of moderate size. 
The part of the waist which borders the vest is 
edged with a bias fold of faille covered with 
Chantilly lace. The over-skirt is edged with 
black Chantilly lace, five inches wide, surmount- 
ed by a bias fold of black velvet, and is draped 





The following is a maroon cashmere suit: The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with tucks bound 
with maroon satin, and headed by bias folds of 
the same satin. ‘Che over-skirt is rounded in 
front and cut in points on the bottom, and is 
draped very high on the sides and in the back, 
and trimmed with maroon marabout. The points 
on the edge of the over-skirt are bound with ma- 
roon satin, and the’marabout is set under the 
points. A cashmere scarf trimmed like the over- 
skirt serves for a wrapping. , 

A suit of light black cloth has a skirt three 
yards and a quarter wide, embroidered with sou- 
tache from the bottom to the knee. The over- 
skirt is buttoned the whole length, and draped 
on the sides, and is embroidered around the 
edge and down the front, and edged with black 
woolen ball fringe. Small half-fitting jacket, open 
at the sides and in the back, and entirely covered 
with braiding; the sleeves are almost straight, 
and are braided at the wrists and down the seams. 

A mixed suit of faille and woolen reps has 2 
skirt of very dark bronze faille, trimmed with 
a deep pleated flounce, surmounted by five bias 
folds. Over-skirt of woolen reps of the same 
color, but a little lighter shade, edged with a 
thick ruche of faille like the skirt. Louis XV \¢ 
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test, long, and with small simulated pockets of 
the same faille. Basque-waist like the over- 
skirt, of woolen reps. ‘The sleeves are trimmed 
with a very deep, scantily gathered ruffle, edged 
with a faille ruche; a similar ruche, but not so 
thick, covers the seam that joins the ruffle to the 
sleeve. 

After these particular details, I will make a 
few general remarks. 
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Embroidery in soutache and round galloon is 
much used on navy blue, green, bronze, plum, 
and dark réséda cloths and cashmeres. Navy 
blue and bottle green will be favorite colors dur- 
ing the coming winter; of all the decided colors, 
these will be considered the most elegant. Neu- 
tral or faded tints will still be worn prodigiously, 
both in silk and woolen goods; among these 
Serpent blue and frog green will be. favorites ; 








and for dresses composed of two different mate- 
rials bleu faut is much used with jaune éteint, 
and vert-de-gris with mastic. Decided bright 
and fresh colors are exclusively employed for 
Pompadour costumes designed for dinners and 
evening parties. 

For traveling dresses tissu-éponge is the favor- 
ite fabric; this is made in all colors, both plain 
and striped. 
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Poplin is much in vogue for morning and 
walking dresses; it is the négligé of elegant 
dames. 

Polonaises will be worn very long in front, 
and draped high on the sides; for slender per- 
sons they will be draped rather high in the back, 
over a skirt trimmed nearly to the waist. 


For dinner-parties very thick silks will be pre- 
ferred, such as brocade, damask, and even moiré, 





of clear, bright tints; these dresses will be worn 
either with a Watteau pardessus, such as I have 
described above, made of crépe de Chine, blonde 
grenadine, or very wide Valenciennes insertion, 
alternating with stripes of black grenadine of the 
same width, or else without a wrapping, but 
with a long black velvet vest with simulated 
pockets. The reverse is also seen—a_ black 
trained dress with a colored vest. 
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THE LAST CROQUET OF THE 
SEASON. 
UMMER is pleasant, when the sun shines 
mildly, and the grassy lawn is a smooth car- 
pet of living green. Croquet is very pleasant, 
if one happens to be a young man or a young 
lady, like those whom our artist has sketched, 
with a gentle inclination to each other’s com- 
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A great number of black or dark velvet skirts 
will be worn under redingotes of black or dark 
cloth or cashmere. The skirt and redingote 
will not necessarily be of the same color; for in- 
stance, a redingote of bottle green, or any other 
color, may be worn with a black velvet skirt, or 
else a black redingote with a skirt of bronze, 
dark réséda, ete. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 
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pany, with an equal degree of skill and taste for 
that pretty open-air pastime. Pleasant things, 
however, are bound to come to an end; so it is 
with the croquet season, and so it is with the 
agreeable visit to the suburban villa which has 
brought these young people together. Is it so, 
or have they met elsewhere? ‘The players at so 
late a period of the season feel comfortably left 


to themselves, ‘They have plenty of space, el- 
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bow-room and ankle-room, if we may so speak, 
for the performance of dextrous feats in the 
game; and the comments of those unemployed 
girls sitting under the penthouse can not be 
heard at this distance. Miss Adeline, with up- 
lifted mallet, is approaching her own ball, while 
she meditates the stroke which shall quietly send 
it through the nearest loop, and leave it in a 
convenient place for passing the next stage when 
her turn comes round again. But it will be ex- 

ed to some danger in the mean time from an 
intervening ball of her opponent's, which may 
drive her a long way aside. Young Mr. Frank, 
cigar in hand, affects to be watching her play in 
a careless manner; but, if we can interpret the 
look on his face, there is something else in his 
mind. He is just now thinking what he shall 
say to her at home in the evening, when they 
may get half an hour by themselves, and he 
hopes she may be disposed to listen to a very 
important proposal. 











LITTLE GERTY. 


I’ve a sweetheart blithe and gay, 
Faiyer far than fabled fay, 
ight and airy. 
She is bright and debonair, 
Softly falls her golden hair ; 
I all other loves forswear : 
Little fairy. 


Little Gerty swears she’s. true, 
Gives me kisses not a few ; 
Do I doubt her? 
Hearts are often bought and sold; 
Is it glitter, is it gold? 
Half my grief could not be told 
Were I without her. 


Gerty scolds me if I roam, 

Wonders what I want from home, 
With sly glances— 

Looks that seem to me to say, 

‘*T have waited all the day ; 

You were very wrong to stray, 
Naughty Francis.” 


If I whisper, “‘ We must part,” 

Gerty, sighing, breaks her heart : 
Awkward, very. 

When I say that I'll remain, 

All her smiles return again, 

Like warm sunshine after rain. 
We are merry. 


If my sweetheart knows her mind, 
Love is mad as well as blind. 
Little Gerty 
Says she means to marry me; 
She is only six, you see; 
I—alas, that it should be!— 
Am two-and-thirty. 





(Continued from No. 43, page 707.) 
TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tur Lovers or Arven,” “Lavy Aun- 
LeEY’s Sgoret,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVI.—(Continued.) 


MR. AND MRS. HARCROSS BEGIN TO UNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER, 


Ir was not quite done with in the mind of Hu- 
bert Harcross, however. He had but a slippery 
hold on facts and figures that night as he sat 
alone, pretending to work, in his gloomy den. 
The memory of the past was strong upon him— 
alas! when was it ever weak? But to-night it 
was stronger than usual. 

Kingsbury church! How the very name of 
the place brought back the memory of that first 
Sunday; the very atmosphere with its balmy 
warmth and rustic quiet; the fair young face 
looking up at him in that homeward walk by 
the fragrant hedge-rows; the utter peacefulness 
in his own heart, which had not yet gone astray ! 
Yet was not that guiltless Sabbath afternoon 
the commencement of his undoing? Kingsbury 
church! Would to God he had married her there, 
and so escaped the horror of knowing himself 
her murderer, and so won her for the joy and 
comfort of his days! 

**T would not have let her die,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ I would have made her life so bright 
and happy. What a sweet flower it was, lying 
in my hand, and [ flung it away! Yet, oh God! 
how could I dream that I should kill her? How 
could I tell that she was of so much finer clay 
than other women ?” 

Mrs. Harcross came back from the Bungalow 
directly after the wedding, much pleased with 
her entertainment. There was a little dinner in 
Mastodon Crescent that evening—a small and 
careful banquet made for two or three legal lu- 
minaries whom it suited Mr. Harcross to gratify 
by such trivial amenities. Weston was there, 
in his capacity of cousin and tame cat, and. to 
Weston and her husband Mrs. Harcross gave 
an animated account of the interesting ceremony, 
in the back drawing-room after dinner, while the 
legal luminaries were disputing over their tea-cups 
in the front, and Mr. Harcross, in his office of 
host, was for the moment off duty. 

‘* Georgina looked lovely,” she said. ‘* There 
was the usual string of bride-maids, but the only 
pretty one among them was Sir Francis Cleve- 
don’s sister, You ought to know her, Weston ; 
such a nice girl, and a capital match. no doubt.” 

**Pray do not cherish any benevolent inten- 
tions on my behalf in that line, Augusta,” re- 
plied Mr. Weston Vallory, with his supercilious 
air. ‘I am not in the market.” 

‘* What a misfortune for Miss Clevedon!” said 





Mr. Harcross. 
cess, Augusta ?” 

This was the first opportunity husband and 
wife had had for conversation since Augusta’s 
arrival from the railway station, just in time to 
dress for dinner. 

. “ Every thing was charming, Hubert. That 
Kingsbury church is the dearest place in the 
world; such a perfect bit of rustic architecture, 
set in such a delicious landscape. You were not 
half enthusiastic enough about it in your letter ; 
but then you never are enthusiastic.” 

‘* What, you know the neighborhood ?” asked 
Weston, with an inquisitive look. 

‘*Yes, It was near Kingsbury that Hubert 
found the funny old farm-house where he recruit- 
ed his health three years ago,” replied Augusta. 
‘*T referred to one of your letters, Hubert, and 
discovered the name of the place,” she went on 
to her husband, ‘‘It is called Brierwood. 
made the kind old Colonel drive me to see it 
yesterday afternoon. Such a sleepy old place, 
and with quite an uninhabited air. I suppose 
the people have emigrated, as you said.” - 

‘* Did you inquire ?” asked Mr. Harcross, with 
a splendid indifference: the bar had made him 
an accomplished actor. 

‘*No. ‘There was no time. We had to get 
to your romantic Brierwood by all manner of 
cross-roads, and we were afraid of being late for 
dinner—at least the Colonel evidently was ; and I 
didn’t like to press the point, though I had quite 
a fancy for seeing the inside of the old house 
where you staid so long. How could you possi- 
bly endure such dullness for all those weeks ?” 

‘*T wanted rest, you see, Augusta ; and it was 
an advantage to be remote from society.” 

‘* And then there may have been some acci- 
dental relief to the dullness,” said Weston, with 
his favorite ‘‘ snigger ;” ‘‘a rustic flirtation, per- 
haps. A man does generally get up some kind 
of flirtation in that sort of place. It is a natural 
product of the soil.” . 

Mrs. Harcross gave him a withering look, but 
Mr. Harcross vouchsafed no notice. 

‘*T am glad things went off pleasantly,” he 
said to his wife, with a glance at the group in 
the next room, holding himself ready to spring 
upon them the moment conversation flagged. 

‘*T never saw a sweeter wedding, so rustic; 
the church was decorated with flowers, all white 
and pink. I think I never saw so many azaleas, 
not even at St. Sulpice’s on Whitsunday.” 

** Where do they go for their honey-moon ?” 
inquired Weston, languidly. 

‘*To Switzerland. Georgie has traveled so 
little, and Sir Francis is to show her every thing 
she is most anxious to see. But they are to be 
at Clevedon early in August, and I have made 
a promise for you, Hubert.” 

“Indeed! you should never promise any thing 
except for a godchild. What pledge have you 
taken on my behalf?” 

‘*T have promised that we will spend the last 
two weeks in August with the Clevedons. Now 
there's no use in shrugging your shoulders like 
that, Hubert. ‘The session will be over, no com- 
mittee-rooms, no law-courts. You can have no 
possible excuse for objecting.” 

* Only that I detest staying in other people’s 
houses.’ 

‘* Why ?” asked Mrs. Harcross, looking fixedly 
at him with her cold hazel eyes. 
so much out of your element among county peo- 

le?” 

4 It was a little involuntary burst of that slow 


‘* Then the wedding was a suc- 


| fire which had smouldered in her heart of late. 


She was vexed with herself the moment after 
she had spoken. 

‘*Well, no; Iam not the kind of person to 
torment myself with an idea of my own inferior- 
ity, even to county people: and I certainly should 
not consider myself the inferior of Sir Francis 
Clevedon.” 

““'The Clevedons seem to think themselves 
very great people, at least Sibyl told me a good 
deal about their ancestors when she was showing 
me the family portraits.” 

** Did she favor you with a sketch of her fa- 
ther’s character?” asked Mr. Harcross, coldly. 

‘*No; the father appears to have been hardly 
a nice person. Neither Francis nor his sister 
talk much of him. Now mind, Hubert, I have 
set my heart on this visit, and I do hope you will 
not oppose me.” 

‘*] think I rarely oppose you in any reason- 
able desire. But it’s hardly worth while laying 
out our campaign for the end of August at the 
beginning of June. I must go and talk to old 
Shepeskinn. Won’t you sing, Augusta?” 

“*In order that those horrid lawyers may talk 
all the louder. I'll play, if you like. Will you 
get me a volume of Mendelssohn out of the stand, 
Weston ?—the blue morocco volume.” ‘ 

Weston found the volume, and stood by his 
cousin as she played, turning the leaves correct- 
ly to a crotchet, and talking to her in the pauses 
of the music. He asked a good many questions 
about Kingsbury, and the old farm-house in 
which Hubert had stopped, and seemed sin- 
gularly interested in this episode in the life of 
Mr. Harcross. But he contrived to put his ques- 
tions in the airiest manner, and Augusta’s only 
idea upon the subject was a conviction of her 
cousin’s frivolity. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if there were something 
mysterious in that farm-house business,” Weston 
Vallory said to himself, as he smoked a midnight 
cigar during his homeward journey to the Surrey 
hills. Harcross looked rather glum when I mild- 
ly suggested a possible flirtation in that quarter. 
Did ever any man on the right side of forty live 
six weeks at a farm-house without a stronger 
motive than the desire for fresh air and new-laid 
eggs? And I remember how uncommonly close 
my friend was on the subject of this rustic ex- 
cursion when I met him in Acropolis Square 
the day after his return. I am inclined to think 
there is something; and if there is, look out for 


“Do you feel” 





squalls, Mr. Harcross. I’ve had a. trifle too 
much of your de haut en bas manner, to say 
nothing of your having swindled me out of the 
woman I meant to marry, and I should vastly 
like to drop down upon you unexpectedly some 
fine morning.” 

Christian meditations to carry through the 
soft summer night, but they were hardly unpleas- 
ant to the soul of Weston Vallory: they did not 
gnaw or rend his vitals with a vulture-like rend- 
ing, but agreeably titillated his senses, and gave 
a zest to his contemplation of the future. He 
felt so sure that, sooner or later, he should be 
able to drop down upon his fortunate rival. 

‘*That little account has been a long time 
standing, my friend Harcross,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ but 1 mean to square it.” 

a 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘‘ MORE FELL THAN ANGUISH, HUNGER, OR THE 
ne » 


CuHancEs at Brierwood. The land was let 
off to a sturdy red-faced farmer sprung from 
the peasant class, who lived with his numerous 
progeny in a roomy cottage remote from the old 
homestead ; a substantial tenement, which had 
been built for the occupation of a bailiff in the 
days when the Brierwood people were gentry. 
The house and garden remained, cared for by 
Mrs. Bush, the char-woman, and her husband, 
who was of the gardening persuasion. No item 
of the old furniture had been removed, but the 
rooms were for the most part tenantless, . For 
the last twelve months Richard Redmayne had 
been across the seas, at Bulrush Meads, where 
James and Hannah’s industry had created quite 
a model domain. He had been to see how they 
thrived, but the prosperity of his estate gave him 
little gladness. She who was to have been the 
glory of his home could never look upon those 
fertile valleys, could never wander by his side 
across those breezy hills. The brightness and 
the beauty of his: life had vanished ; he lived on, 
ate, drank, slept even, very much as he had done 
before, and did not always dream of her. But 
oh, how often—how often in his slumbers the 
pale sweet face smiled at him, he heard her 
voice, felt the touch of the clinging hand, and 
told himself that it had all been a delusion, a 
false alarm—she was not dead! And then came 
the waking and the dreary reality. She was 
gone! 

‘*God’s curse light on her murderer,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘as my hate and vengeance shall 
follow him to the end!” 

Time had not dulled the edge of his hatred. 
Of the man who had tempted Grace away from 
her home he never thought but one thought. 
That man had slain her—killed her as surely, 
and with as deep a villainy, as if he had planned 
and executed a deliberate murder. 

‘* He would have slain her soul,” he told him- 
self. ‘‘'There was no earthly friend to save her. 
God sent his angel Death to snatch her from him. 
But that man would have killed her soul. Is he 
less guilty of her death because he did not mean 
to kill her body? And when his fancy had tired 
of her, would he have cared in what river she hid 
her dishonor ?” 

James tried his hardest to detain his brother 
on that side of the world. — - : 

** You've no call to go back, Rick, old fellow,” 
he said. ‘‘ You've let the land to a good tenant. 
Why shouldn’t you stop with us for the rest of 
your days, and take your own place as owner of 
the property? The climate suits you. There's 
plenty for you to look after here, a good horse 
for you to ride, and good friends to keep you 
company within a day’s easy journey. 
have you got to do in England ?” 

‘¢T'o find the man who murdered my daugh- 
ter.” 
**Poor Gracey! Well, it was the next thing 
to a murder,” said James, who had shed not a 
few quiet tears over his niece’s fate, brushing a 
rough hand across his eyes many a time when 
Grace’s image rose before him as he walked alone 
in the sunshine. He had children of his own, 
and loved them heartily, but not as he had loved 
Gracey. She seemed so different from them— 
like a moss-rose in a cabbage garden. 

‘*Tt was a cruel thing to tempt her away, 
Rick; but, you see, we don’t know. He may 
have meant better than we think. He may have 
meant fairly by her; there’s no knowing.” 

‘*Don’t talk like a fool, Jim. Does a man 
ever mean honestly who acts as that man acted ? 
Mean fairly by her? Why, he lied about her 
when she was dead, as he had lied to her when 
she was alive; perjured himself, and called her 
his sister, because he knew himself to be a villain, 
and hadn’t the manhood to speak the truth, even 
when she was dead, even when she lay dead 
under his roof. ‘Thank God, she died! It is 
hard to jose her; yet I say, thank God, she died! 
And oh, Jim, if you know me at all, you know 
that I would barter all the rest of my life against 
one year with her.” 

‘* Stay with us, Rick ; stay, and be master here, 
where it’s all your own.” 

“No, Jim. I'll get a lawyer to draw up a 
deed of gift, and make you a present of this place. 
I may come back some day, when my business 
is done, and end my days in peace among you. 
I can never know peace at Brierwood any more. 
But I’m bound to go back there for a little while. 
I've something to do.” 

‘*Come, Rick, be reasonable. What's the good 
of hunting after a needle in a bottle of hay? 
You'll never find that man; and if you did find 
him, what then ?” 

‘*T'll settle that when I've found him. _ That’s 
enough, Jim; I'm bound to sail in the Lucy 
Ashton next Thursday week.” 

He sailed in that teak-built clipper, made the 
homeward vo; once more prosperously, and 
came to Brierwood one bright June afternoon, 
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when Kingsbury joy-bells were ringing as if 
had gone — r om -~ 
‘* What's all that row about?” he inquired of 
Mrs. Bush, the housekeeper, as he walked in at 
the open kitchen door with the air of h 


come home from a day’s outing. He had Pte 
ed the fields, and come in by the garden. There 


was no pleasure in such a coming home—no ex- 
pectation. His fields were in the possession of 
others; his house was kept only in memory of 
the dead, as he would have kept a tomb. 

“‘Lor, Mr. Redmayne!” cried Mrs, Bush, let- 
ting fall a loaf which she was in the act of taking 
from the oven; ‘‘ what a turn you did give me, 
to be sure!” ’ 

‘*T told you I should come back some day.” 

** Yes, to be sure; and we've looked for you 
many a time, but not expectin’ to see you so 
suddint, without so much as a line to say you 
was comin’, and your bed not aired nor nothink. 
But we'll soon get things straight. There's a 
beefsteak in the larder, as I got for my Sam to- 
morrow, and I can cook a bit of dinner for you, 
and have every think comfortable. And I hope 
you've kept your health, Sir, while you’ve been 
in foreign parts.” 

‘* ve been tolerably well; the climate yonder 
suits me. What are those confounded joy-bells 
ringing for?” 

**Don’t you like °em, Mr. Redmayne? [ 
think they’re so cheerful when they ring like that, 
I don’t much care for them of a summer’s even- 
ing rung slow; they make me feel solid. Don’t 
you know about the wedding? It’s a great day 
for Kingsbury, and there’s a dinner at Clevedon 
—my goodman’s gone there. Sir Francis Cleve. 
don was married at Kingsbury church this morn- 


“Oh, Sir Francis is come home, is he?” said 
Richard, listlessly, looking round the familiar 
room, with its heavily timbered ceiling, and lat- 
tice windows looking out on a spacious stone 
yard, and tumble-down low-roofed outhouses, a 
pump, an empty dog-kennel, and half a dozen 
fowls scratching on a shrunken manure heap. 
How well he reiaembered Grace flitting in and 
out of the old stone-flagged kitchen, pretending 
to help a little in the household work, sitting 
down by a sunny window to shell a great basket 
of pease, and running off before they were half 
done, and forgetting to come back! 

“Sure to goodness, Mr. Redmayne, didn’t 
you know about Sir Francis?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bush, who evidently supposed that English 
newspapers would have made it their business 
to supply the colonies with the latest news of 
Clevedon Hall. 

** How should I know ?” 

‘*Dearey me! He’s been back going on for 
a year. Let me see, it was last August as he 
come, and you not to know any think! He was 
married this morning to as sweet a young 
woman as you ever see—Colonel Davenant’s 
daughter of the Wells. I went over to see the 
wedding, but it was as much as I could do to 
get inside the church door. I don’t suppose as 
ene church was ever so full since it was 

uilt.” 

Richard Redmayne seemed quite indifferent 
to Sir Francis Clevedon and his affairs. He 
left the kitchen, and roamed through the old 
house, unlocking the doors of the rooms, which 
had been carefully locked in his absence, and 
going into one after another, only to stand for a 
little while looking round him, with a slow, half- 
wondering gaze, as if he could hardly believe he 
had ever lived there. The rooms were all fault- 
lessly clean, but had a damp, chilly atmosphere, 
and a certain dreariness of aspect, as if they had 
been thus shut and thus disused for the last fifty 
years. If Richard Redmayne had been a be- 
liever in ghosts, he might almost have expected 
to see one in those dusky chambers, where the 
half-opened shutters let in the afternoon light 
grudgingly, leaving obscure corners where a 
ghost might lurk. But for Rick Redmayne 
there was only one shadow, and that was with 
him always. 

He had lived and been happy in those rooms 
once upon a time. His thoughts went back to 
the days of his early manhood, before his wife’s 
death, to pleasant, peaceful days, when his 
worst care had been a doubtful harvest or sick- 
ness among his cattle, and from that quiet time 
they went to the summer afternoon on which his 
young wife left him smoking his pipe in the 
garden, left him with a light word and a loving 
smile, a little look back at him which he remem- 
bers to this hour, and thus left him forever. 

Bitter memories! Can any life into which 
death has once entered ever again be perfectly 
happy? Rick Redmayne had outlived the sharp- 
ness of his grief, but not the grief itself. Ten 
years after that day of norror, with his fair 
young daughter by his side, loving her with all 
the force of his strong heart, the recollection of 
that loss was as fresh in his mind as it had been 
in the first week of bereavement. And now that 
Grace was gone, he forgot the tranquil years 
that had intervened between those two great 
sorrows. It seemed to him rather as if an 
angry Deity with one sweep of his hand had left 
him desolate, robbed him of all hope and 
comfort. 

If he had any virtue, it was that of Job. He 
did not curse God, and die. He lived: but he 
lived to cherish a purpose which perhaps was 
worse than the suicide’s desperate sin. He 
lived on in the hope that fate would give his 
child’s false lover into his hands—a vague, blind 
hope at the best, but strong enough to keep him 
alive. 

Sorely had he changed since that day when, 
dashed a little by misfortune, but still daring 
and hopeful, he had asked the induigence of his 
creditors before he sailed across the world to 
redeem his fortunes. In mind and body the 
man was alike altered; moody where he had 
been social—doubtful and suspicious where he 
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n open and trusting as a child—brooding 
cola go injuries, angry with the very 
world for having held such a traitor, rebellious 
against his God for having permitted such a 
wrong. In his outward aspect even the change 
was striking. It was not so much that his dark 
prown hair was streaked with iron-gray, that 
there were deeper lines than his actual years 
would have warranted upon the handsome, rug- 
ged face. The change of expression was a 
greaver change than this. The face had hard- 
ened, the eyes and mouth had grown cruel. 
At its best now the expression was at once 
gloomy and reckless; at its best the face of 
Richard Redmayne was the face of a man to 
be feared. : : 

He came back to his old home,’ but not to his 
old habits, or his old friends. ‘The friends had 
. fallen away from him long ago, chilled and re- 
pelled by a change so obvious. Of the details 
of that sorrow which had changed him, the 
outer world, his small world, knew very little. 
People in Kingsbury knew that Grace Red- 
mayne had gone away from home, and had died 
away from home, but when and where she had 
died had been told to none. ‘This very silence 
was in itself mysterious, and to the minds of 
most people implied disgrace—some sad and 
shameful story which the girl’s kindred kept 
hidden in their own hearts. : . 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘(BUT OH, THE HEAVY CHANGE NOW THOU ART 
GONE!” 


Ricuarp RepMAYNE sat in the old rooms, 
and paced the old garden, or lay smoking his 
pipe on the grass under the cedar day after day, 
and made no attempt to occupy himself, phys- 
ically or mentally, but let the days dra:, them- 
selves out how they would. ‘They were slow to 
pass, yet so empty that when gone they seemed 
to have traveled swiftly, like the days in a work- 
house or a jail, where there is no greater event 
to mark the passage of time than the monoto- 
nously recurring hours for meals. He shrank 
from being seen in his old haunts, and from being 
greeted by his old companions. If he had him- 
self committed some unpardonable crime against 
society, he could hardly have avoided his fellow- 
men more persistently than he now avoided all 
the friends of his youth and manhood. He 
rarely went beyond his own garden and orchard 
in the daytime, but at night sometimes, when 
the rover’s restlessness was strong upon him, he 
would set out long after dark, walk fifteen miles 
or so across country, in a reckless mood which 
took no heed of distance or direction, and come 
back to Brierwood in the dewy dawn, worn out 
and haggard. 

“T try to walk the devil down, you see, Mrs. 
Bush,” he said to his housekeeper, on returning 
from one of these rambles, a speech which filled 
the honest woman with consternation. 

“There’s somethink unked about Richard 
Redmayne,” she told her husband. ‘‘I don’t 
think he’s ever been quite right in his head, poor 
soul, since he lost his daughter.” 

He was in England, and he had come back to 
find his child’s destroyer, yet he did so little. 
He went up to Mr. Smoothey’s office, made an 
appointment with Mr. Rendel, the private in- 
quirer, and offered that gentleman any terms he 
chose to demand if he would only find the man 
who had called himself ‘‘ Walgry” on one oc- 
casion, and ‘* Walsh” on another. 

He pressed the business with such a feverish 
eagerness, that Mr. Rendel, who did not by any 
means see his way to making the required dis- 
covery, affected a kind of hopefulness for very 
charity. . 

“Tt is rather a difficult matter,” he said. 
‘* You see, I have positively no clew. The man 
takes a furnished house at Highgate, gives it up, 
pays every one jn cash, no checks or any thing 
of that kind, #nd vanishes. I have no photo- 
graph of the'man, no knowledge of his profes- 
sion, antecedents, any thing; and yet you ask 
me to pick him out from the entire population 
of this city, supposing him to be an inhabitant 
of this city, which we are by no means sure he is.” 

Richard Redmayne sat with his back to the 
dusty window of the dusty office, listening to 
these arguments with a gloomy countenance. 

‘‘ Never mind the difficulty, ” he said, abruptly ; 
‘it’s your trade to get over that. If it was 
easy to find him, I should have found him long 
ago. Find him, Mr. Rendel, and I'll pay you 
what you like for your difficulty.” 

“But, my good Redmayne,” said Mr. 
Smoothey, in his comfortable family-solicitor- 
like way, “supposing the man found, what 
then? You have no redress. ‘The law which 
makes abduction a crime would not tell here, 
since your daughter was nineteen years of age. 
Nor can you prove that any wrong was done 
her, or that any wrong was intended. ‘To what 
end, then, would you trace the offender ?” 

“‘Never mind what end. Find him for me, 
that’s all I ask you todo. I may have my own 
manner of reckoning with him. I want to see 
him face to face. I want to be able to say, 

You killed my daughter.’ ” ¥ 

‘Upon my honor, Mr. Redmayne, I think 
you look at this business from a very false and 
fatal point of view. Granted that a great wrong 
was done in tempting your poor child to leave 
her homé ; but remember that it is a kind of 
wrong committed almost every day, and a kind 
of temptation to which every good-looking young 
woman of the middle class is more or less sub- 
Ject. The fatal result was not a part of the 
Wrong, not contemplated by the wrong-doer. 
~ Had your daughter lived, who knows that this 
gentleman might not have married her? Even 
if it were not his immediate intention to do 80, 
he might have done so ultimately, prompted by 
Conscience and affection.” 

Don’t try to humbug me by that seesaw 


kind of argument—if he didn’t and if he did,” 
cried Rick Redmayne, roughly. ‘‘I only know 
that he stole my daughter away from her home, 
and that she died of the shame he brought upon 
her, and that I hold him her murderer.” 

There was no use in talking to such a man. 
The words of wisdom were wasted on this pas- 
sionate, undisciplined soul. Mr. Smoothey shut 
his spectacle-case with rather an impatient snap. 

‘You must do as you please, Mr. Redmayne,” 
he said. ‘‘I have no doubt Rendel will do his 
best with your business, and, of course, any legal 
advice you may want from me is at your service ; 
but I really can not see your motive.” 

‘*That man’s in a bad way,” said the astute 
Rendel, when the farmer had left the oftice. 
‘*The sort of man who would scarcely surprise 

-me if he did something desperate. I sha’n't 
help him to find the seducer. In the first place, 
I consider the thing beyond the limits of possi- 
bility ; and in the second place, even if I could 
find the man, it would go against my conscience 
to have any hand in bringing those two together. 
Yet you know, Smoothey, that my conscience is 
rather elastic.” 

‘*Toughish, certainly,” answered the lawyer ; 
“‘and warranted to stretch. However, I quite 
agree with you about this poor fellow Redmayne. 
‘The man has brooded on this subject until it has 
become a monomania.” 

Richard Redmayne went back to Brierwood 
soon after this interview, believing that he had 
done his uttermost, but not till he had been to 
look at the cottage where his daughter died, and 
the grave in which she lay. The pretty little 
Gothic bandbox on Highgate Hill was let. He 
could only prowl up and down by the railings 
for a little, screened by the laurel hedge, listen- 
ing to the fresh voices of children in the tiny 
garden. There were guelder-roses in bloom, 
and a bed of standard roses in the centre of the 
miniature lawn, bird-cages in the open window, 
the whole aspect of the place bright and joyous. 
He looked up at the window of that room where 
they had laid her in the last solemn slumber, 
looked at it, and thought of the day when she 
had lain there, a dull November day, with the 
rain beating against the window-panes, perhaps, 
and all nature gloomy. It wounded him to see 
the house under this cloudless June sky, to hear 
happy voices from the room where she had died 
broken-hearted. 

He walked all the way to Hetheridge—seven 
miles along the dusty north road; then away 
westward, by a quiet cross-road, to the quietest 
village within twenty miles of London. He 
passed the village green, and the pond where the 
ducks were floating lazily in the sunshine, and 
went on beneath the shelter of chestnut and lime 
to the church-yard where Grace was buried. 
This sixth of June was her birthday, and he had 
chosen this day of all others for his pilgrimage 
to her grave. 

‘*T might have brought some flowers or some- 
thing,” he said to himself as he opened the low 
wooden gate. ‘‘ What a hard-hearted wretch I 
must be not to have thought of it! Did I ever 
go to see her empty-handed when she was at 
school ?” ‘ 

The church-yard was not a particularly pretty 
one, only very solemn and tranquil, with a great 
yew-tree making a wide circle of shadow above 
the quiet green hillocks. There were no splen- 
did monuments of modern date, but here and 
there a ponderous tomb within a rusty railing, 
a mouldering stone sarcophagus, with sinuous 
ivy creeping in and out among the cracks in the 
stone, and a dank moss thick upon the time- 
worn inscriptions. ‘The charm of the scene was 
its utter tranquillity. A village church-yard on 
a hill, with a wide stretch of landscape below it, 
and: only the faintest indication of a city in the 
far distance. 

Richard Redmayne found his way to the 
grave-stone. Was not every detail of the quiet 
scene burned in upon his brain? The church- 
yard was empty of all human kind, yet on the 
granite slab there lay a wreath of waxen-petaled 
exotics, all purest white, and as fresh as if it 
had been that minute laid there. 

Rick Redmayne went back to the gate, strid- 
ing over the low graves recklessly. Who was 
there to bring votive wreaths to her grave—who, 
in all her little world—except the man who had 
destroyed her? . 

‘* He has been here,” the farmer said to him- 
self; ‘‘is here still, perhaps, loitering some- 
where. Oh God! if I could only meet him, in 
this place, by her grave! It seems the fittest 
spot for us two to come face to face; and if we 
do meet here, I think I shall strangle him.” 

The muscular hand closed with a tighter grip 
upon the oak sapling which Mr. Redmayne car- 
ried as a walking-stick. 

He planted himself by the church-yard gate 
and waited, listening for a footstep on the 
gravel-path. 

‘“*T wonder that he can have the heart to 
stand beside her grave, knowing that he killed 
her.” 

He was not softened in any degree by this 
indication that his lost child was still held in 
loving remembrance. His only sentiment was 
wonder that her destroyer could presume to lay 
his wreath upon her grave—that he dared ap- 
proach the scene which must needs remind him 
of his crime. 

He waited an hour with a dogged patience, 
but no one came. Then he made a careful 
round of the church-yard, and meeting no one, 
knelt down and said a short prayer by his daugh- 
ter’s tombstone; not such a prayer as Chris- 
tianity inspires—reverent, submissive, confiding ; 
but tinctured rather with that fiery spirit which 
might have breathed in the supplications of some 
outraged father in the old Greek days, when 
men’s gods were of the sternest mould; an ap- 





peal to the Eumenides—a blind, wild cry for 
retribution. 








He took the wreath in his strong hand when 
that prayer was ended—took it, intending to 
scatter those frail blossoms to the summer winds. 
The delicate petals seemed almost to shrink and 
shiver in his rough grasp; but after looking at 
it for a few moments with a moody countenance, 
he laid it gently on the stone where it had lain 
when he found it, encircling his daughter’s 
name. 

‘* She was so fond of flowers, and these white 
sweet-scented ones above all,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘No, I won’t spoil it, even though he 
put it there.” 

He rose at last and left the church-yard, mean- 
ing to make inquiries in the village as to the ap- 
pearance of any stranger who might have been 
observed by the innkeeper or his gossips. In so 
small and primitive a place a stranger could 
hardly escape observation ; but at the gate Rich- 
ard Redmayne encountered the sexton, who had 
espied him from his cottage a few paces off, and 
had come out to see whether there might not be 
a sixpence to be earned in this direction. 

** Would you like to see the church, Sir?” he 
inquired. 

**No; I don’t care about churches. 
you been about here all the morning ?” 

‘Yes, Sir; in and out, on and off.” 

‘“There’s been a man here; a man who 
brought some flowers to lay upon one of the 
graves.” 

‘* Like enough, Sir. There’s many as brings 
flowers; that’s the beauty of this place; nobody 
ever interferes with ‘em; the children never 
lays a finger on ’em.” 

‘“*You haven't seen any stranger, then, this 
morning ?” 

“Well, yes; there was a gentleman I met, 
coming out of this here gate, like as I might 
meet you now this minute, above an hour ago.” 

** You didn’t know him ?” 

“Not to call to mind his name; but I know 
his face well enough. He’s got somebody bur- 
ied with us, I make no doubt.” 

** Does he come here often ?” 

*“Not as I know of. I took the liberty to 
wish him good-morning; but he only made an- 
swer by a nod, and walked off before I could ask 
him if he'd like to see the church.” 

**Look here,” said Richard Redmayne, with 
his hand in his pocket. ‘‘ Here’s half a crown 
for you. Tell me what the man was like, as 
close as you can, and I'll make it five shillings.” 

He tossed the coin to the sexton, whose shriv- 
eled old countenance wrinkled into a rapturous 
grin. 

‘*Lor a-mussy, Sir, I wish I were a better 
hand at that sort o’ work. The gentleman were 
tall and dark, with his eyebrows marked very 
strong like, givin’ him rather a fierce look. His 
face looked to me as if it were made of wrought 
iron; but he was a personable sort of a man for 
all that, and quite the gentleman.” 

““That will do,” said Richard Redmayne, 
throwing him a second half crown. ‘‘ If ever 
that man comes this way again, you get some 
one to follow him, and if you find out where he 
goes and where he lives, I'll give you a five- 
pound note. Remember that.” 

** Lor, Sir, it’s a thing as I never did in all my 
born days,” cried the sexton, gazing at Rick 
Redmayne with an awe-stricken countenance ; 
‘you bain’t one of these here perlice orcifers in 
plain clothes, be ye?” 

** Never mind what Iam; you do what I tell 
you, and earn a five-pound note. You can tele- 
graph to me at this address when you find out 
what I want to know, and you shall have your 
money by return of post.” 

Rick Redmayne wrote his address on a page 
of his pocket-book and tore out the leaf, which 
he handed to the sexton. 

**T am as willing as any one in Hetheridge 
to earn a honest penny, Sir; but follerin’ any 
one do seem so out o’ the way. and under’and 
like. Certingly, there’s my grandson Thomas, 
as sharp a lad as ever any one need wish to see, 
and as fleet-footed, he might foller any gentle- 
man afoot or a-horseback, and I don’t believe as 
he'd be left behind; and a rare artful lad too, 
and an uncommon favorite with our parson! 
Lor, how he do give out the responses in the 
psalms; you might a’most hear him out here— 
that sharp and shrill!” 

‘* Find out where this man lives, and earn 
your money,” said Mr. Redmayne. ‘‘ Don't 
lose that bit of paper with the address. Good- 
day.’ 

He walked away rapidly, leaving the sexton 
pondering, and scratching his head with a puz- 
zled air. 

‘* As to artfulness,” he muttered to himself 
with an inward chuckle, ‘‘if it comes to that, 
our Thomas might get his livin’ by follerin’; but 
I don’t know what parson would say toit. How- 
sumdever, there’s no call for him to know.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


WE don’t inquire too closely into character in 
the case of a handsome, generous young 
fellow, who will have property enough to support 
numerous peccadilloes—who, if he should unfor- 
tunately break a man’s legs in his rash driving, 
will be able to pension him handsomely ; or if 
he should happen to spoil a woman’s existence 
for her, will make it up to her with expensive 
bonbons, packed up and directed by his own 
hand. It would be ridiculous to be prying and 
analytic in such cases, as if one were inquiring 
into the character of a confidential clerk. We 
use round, general, gentlemanly epithets about 
a young man of birth and fortune; and ladies, 
with that fine intuition which is the distinguish- 
ing attribute of their sex, see at once that he is 
“nice.” The chances are that he will go through 
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life without scandalizing any one; a sea-worthy 
vessel that no one would refuse to insure. 





It is not for us men to apportion the shares of 
moral guilt and retribution. We find it impos- 
sible to avoid mistakes even in determining who 
has committed a single criminal act, and the 
problem how far a man is to be held responsible 
for the unforeseen consequences of his own deed 
is one that might well make us tremble to look 
intoit. The evil consequences that may lie fold- 
ed in a single act of selfish indulgence is a 
thought so awful that it ought surely to awaken 
some feeling less presumptuous than a rash de- 
sire to punish. 





It’s a deep mystery—the way the heart of man 
turns to one woman out of all the rest he’s seen i’ 
the world, and makes it easier for him to work 
seven year for her, like Jacob did for Rachel, 
sooner than have any other woman for th’ ask- 
ing. I often think of them words, ‘* And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to 





I think it is hardly an argument against a 
man’s general strength of character that he 
should be apt to be mastered by love. A fine 
constitution doesn't insure one against small-pox 
or any other of those inevitable diseases. A 
man may be very firm in other matters, and yet 
be under a sort of witchery from a woman. 





However strong a man’s resolution may be, it 
costs him something to carry it out, now and 
then. We may determine not to gather any 
cherries, and kecp our hands sturdily in our 
pockets, but we can’t prevent our mouths from 
watering. 





I’m no friend to young fellows a-marrying 
afore they know the difference atween a crab an’ 
a apple; but they may wait o’er long. 


- 

Our mental business is carried on much in the 
same way as the business of the state: a great 
deal of hard work is done by agents who are not 
acknowledged. In a piece of machinery, too, I 
believe there is often a small unnoticeable wheel 
which has a great deal to do with the motion of 
the large obvious ones. 





Adam Bede had not outlived his sorrow—had 
not felt it slip from him as a temporary burden, 
and leave him the same man again. Do any of 
us? God forbid. It would be a poor result of 
all our anguish and our wrestling, if we won 
nothing but our old selves at the end of it—if we 
could return to the same blind loves, the same 
self-confident blame, the same light thoughts of 
human suffering, the same frivolous gossip over 
blighted human lives, the same feeble sense of 
that unknown toward which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us 
rather be thankful that our sorrow lives in us as 
an indestructible force, only changing its form, 
as forces do, and passing from pain into sym- 
pathy—the one poor word which includes all our 
best insight and our best love. 





In our eagerness to explain impressions, we 
often lose our hold of the sympathy that com- 
prehends them. 





Without this fellow-feeling, how are we to get 
enough patience and charity toward our stum- 
bling, falling companions in the long and change- 
ful journey? And there is but one way in which 
a strong determined soul can learn it—by getting 
his heart-strings bound round the weak and err- 
ing, so that he must share not only the outward 
consequence of their error, but their inward suf- 
fering. ‘That is a long and hard lesson. 





Energetic natures, strong for all strenuous 
deeds, will often rush away from a hopeless suf- 
ferer, as if they were hard-hearted. It is the 
overmastering sense of pain that drives them. 
They shrink by an ungovernable instinct, as they 
would shrink from laceration. 





If a country beauty in clumsy shoes be only 
shallow-hearted enough, it is astonishing how 
closely her mental processes may resemble those 
of a lady in society and crinoline, who applies 
her refined intellect to the problem of commit- 
ting indiscretions without compromising herself. 





Pray how many of your well-wishers would 
decline to make a little gain out of you? Your 
landlady is sincerely affected at parting with 
you, respects you highly, and will really rejoice 
if any one else is generous to you; but at the 
same time she hands you a bill by which she 
gains as high a percentage as possible. 





That is a base and selfish, even a blasphemous, 
spirit which rejoices and is thankful over the 
past evil that has blighted or crushed another, 
because it has been made a source of unforeseen 
good to ourselves, 





Sleep comes to the perplexed—if the perplexed 
are only weary enough. 





It is well known that great scholars who have 
shown the most pitiless acerbity in their criti- 
cism of other men’s scholarship, have yet been of 
a relenting and indulgent temper in private life ; 
and I have heard of a learned man meekly rock- 
ing the twins in the cradle with his left hand, 
while with his right he inflicted the most lacera- 
ting sarcasms On an opponent who had betrayed 
a brutal ignorance of Hebrew. Weaknesses and 
errors must be forgiven—alas! they are not alien 
to us—but the man who takes the wrong side 
on the momentous subject of the Hebrew points 
must be treated as the enemy of his race. 
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“RELICS OF THE SIEGE” AT 
PARIS. 
-A STRANGER walking through Paris for the 
first time since the siege would be struck by 
the peculiar form taken by those nondescript 
productions for which Paris is so famed, and 
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with which, under the title of articles de Paris, 
half the shops on the Boulevards and in the Pas- 
sages are filled. The Parisian was always famed 
for the elegant grotesqueness of his work, and 
certainly can not be equaled in his fantastic ideas 
of what should be the correct shape for clocks, 
vases, candelabra, card-plates, and the thousand- 


and-one other articles, useful and useless, which 
may be included under the head of ‘‘ drawing- 
room knickknacks.” Now, however, hehas struck 
out in a new line, and, having evidently imbibed 
a taste for the warlike in fighting against the 
Prussians, he produces every thing in the shape 
of a shell, a Prussian helmet, the Vendome Col- 
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golden and jeweled imitations of those deadly 
iron missiles with which M. Bismarck so bounti- 
fully pelted Paris last year. © Do you want an ink- 
stand, you are proffered half a shell, ‘‘ picked up 
in such or such a street, parole d’honneur, 
m’sieur.” A paper-weight and a match-box 
are similar ‘“‘relics of the siege.” In fact, a 


ATT 
WANK 


AMERICANS BUYING “RELICS OF THE SIEGE” AT PARIS. 


umn, or some other reminder of /a guerre and 
its consequences. ‘Thus you go to one jeweler, 
and are offered a scarf-pin, with a morsel of the 
pain du siége carefully set in crystal; another, 
who wants you to buy a ring made out of rifle 
bullets, and inscribed ‘‘ Défense de Paris, 1870- 
71;” while ear-rings and charms are devoted to 


shell and bullet epidemic seems to have broken 
out every where. A clock is placed in the mid- 
dle of a huge ‘‘Krupp;” a smaller shell forms 
the base of a two-branched candlestick ; a por- 
tion of a rounder missile, supported on four 
rifle bullets, makes a card-plate; while a Prus- 
sian picklehaube, placed spike downward on a 
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stand, is the most fashionable waste-paper basket 
you can have. Several shgps are almost excly. 
sively devoted to the sale of these relics, which 
are mostly warranted genuine, though of course 
there are gilded or bronze imitations, more gor- 
geous but scarcely so chic as the veritable article, 
usually so bedizened and ornamented as to be 














hardly recognizable. Such a shop is represented 
in our illustration, where the reader will recog- 
nize most of the articles we have enumerated. 
The inquisitive customer to the left is inspecting 
a rifle bullet converted into a brelogue, wherein 18 
set a view of some place connected with the war, 
or perhaps the portrait of one of the brave de- 
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fenders of the French capital. Besides these ele- | for at least a year. Remembering Birmingham come to remind her of joys and sorrows well- NE 
gant relics, there are other and sadder mementoes | and its manufacturers of antiquities, we are some- | nigh forgotten, perhaps of some that she vain! y 

of France and her misfortunes, in the shape of | what inclined to dispute the veracity of these in- | tries to forget, but which a mocking spectre per- — ; 
burned and calcined morsels from the palaces of | numerable “ relics of the siege.” But as we hap- petually keeps alive before her eyes. We pity E learn that very satisfactory experiments 
the Tuileries‘ and St. Cloud, and the various | pen to possess an A undoubtedly genuine” triad | her: ghosts are bad company at best 3, and he is have been made in using ammonia to less- 
public buildings destroyed under the Commune, | of shell, scrap of siege bread, and rifle bullet, | unhappy indeed who, like Sir Rohan, is doomed 


en the amount of sugar required in preserving 
The relics of St. Cloud, however, are in the ma- | perhaps we are disposed to be hypercritical, to travel through life with one at his side, ready | acid fruits, In the course of the operation a 
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A REVERIE. 


jority, and 


. to emerge from the invisible world at any mo- | small uantity of ammonia is to be stirred in, 
pr a i ) , A REVERIE. ment. Our heroine would do better to shake | and ite effect carefully noted. The alkali of the 
F O* what is this young girl musing as she sits | off her morbid fancies, and, locking up her ammonia, combining with the acid of the fruit, 
alone in her chamber in the darkening twi- shadowy visitors, endeavor to forget the past in produces a neutral reaction, which permits the 
light ? Shadowy faces gather round her, the | the usefulness of the present. It is dangerous sugar to have its full effect. An excess of am- 
ghosts of departed years, and peer out from the | to indulge overmuch in reverie, and habitually to | monia can be remedied by the introduction of a 

darkness till they almost touch her cheek. They | look backward instead of forward, | little vinegar. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Rzaprs.—The time for wearing mourning is much 
shorter than formerly. One year of deep mourning 
dress, viz., crape and bombazine, is usual for a broth- 
er. Half mourning does not imply lace and silk, ex- 
cept very lustreless, thick, heavy silk. Self trimmings 
for dresses in lien of crape, and white collars and cuffs, 
are the change in this dress. Purple, gray, and lilac 
are very little worm as part of dressing mourning, 
white and black being preferred. 

E. B. C. F.—A suit of sea blue or of sage green cash- 
mere, made with princesse polonaise, and a silk skirt 
of same shade fi d with h , is what we 
suggest for a blonde. Facing, piping, and sash of 
silk of @ lighter shade, A Dolman of the cashmere 
or of camel’s-hair is the wrap, and the bonnet should 
be the rolled brim “ Port Louis,” of felt, with velvet 
or silk facings the shade of the suit. 

L I. N.—Your samples of French poplin are worth 
the price paid for them. Make the blue with a jockey 
basque and over-skirt, and trim with side pleatings 
faced with blue velvet. A very simple polonaise and 
single skirt are all thatcan be made of the green pattern. 

Lvorte.—A cashmere suit is what you want to ex- 
change with your black silk suit. The quality sold 
for $1 75 a yard is what is generally used. For man- 
ner of making see descriptions in New York Fashions 
of Bazar Nos. 40, 41, and 42, Vol. V. Dotted tulle is 
coming back into favor for veils. The hair is worn 
very high, in the Josephine style. For pattern and 
directions for a Dolman read Bazar No. 41, Vol. V. 
Alaska sable costs $30 or $40 a set. Cashmere polo- 
naises will be more worn than ever. Kilt pleating on 
half the skirt, with gathered ruffles, or else flat bands 
forming a tablier, is the popular trimming for both 
silk and wool dresses. 

Otive J.—Make your blue twilled dress with a polo- 
naise and single skirt, trimmed with rows of black 
Hercules braid. 

Buiaok-tvep Lar.—Make your Swiss bridal dross by 
directions for a ba}l dress given in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 89, Vol. V. White tulle for wedding veils 
is three and a half yards wide, and a square of this is 
required. The initials of the bride and groom's last 
name are combined on the envelope and the invita- 
tione, The bridegroom should wear a full-dress suit 
of black, with black vest and white neck-tie. 

Grrarp.—To remove creases from velvet pass them 
over the steam issuing from a kettle spout, and dry 
them by passing over a moderately hot iron upturned 
on a table. We can not give you addresses here, but 
we believe any of the furnishing houses and other 
stores quoted in our New York Fashions will send 
you goods, C.0.D. Velveteen is not much used this 
winter. You had better get a fine wool material for 
your suit. 

Banoo.—Your sample is poplin. Trim with poplin 
folds of a darker shade. The princesse polonaise 
would suit you. A Dolman is one of the most grace- 
ful winter wraps. For patterns of both these gar- 
ments consult Bazar No. 41, Vol. V. 

8. K. E.—A reddish-bronze suit will be becoming. 
Have your black silk with a basque and over-skirt, 
and have a polonaise cashmere suit. Lace ruffles are 
still worn in the neck. Black lace scarfs will soon be 
superseded by heavier kerchiefs of twilled silk, and 
those by fur boas. Your other questions are answered 
in the New York Fashions, 














Tar Fawtry Sewre-Maontne.—The invention of 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine is destined to exert an in- 
fluence over domestic comfort unequaled by any in- 
vention of the last hundred years. an economical 
arrang t, bles one person to do the work of 
ten in a superior manner and with unspeakably more 
comfort. To satisfy ——— how perfect and simple 
a new machine can be, call at the Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Rooms, and examine the perfect New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine, that is sold fifteen dol- 
lars cheaper than any other first-class machine in use. 
Salesrooms at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all 
otber cities in the U.S. The company want agents 
in country towus.—[Com.] 








Facts ror tHe Lapres.—Mary J. Crock, 
New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Machine fifteen years, averaging for the 
last five years more than $500, making boys’ 
suits and general sewing. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 








Just received, Grand Panorama of Paris Fashions, 
Highly Colored, representing 28 complete Suits for 
Ladies and Misses for Fall and Winter 
ing, Evening, and Ball Dresses). $1 50, oe 
Sa — Impo Paris Fashions, 41 Liberty St., N.Y. 

um. 








Asx your grocer for Dooley’s Yeast Powder, the best 
Baking Powder for gy | Biscuits Rolls, Bread, 
Griddle Cakes, Waffles, etc. Depot, 69 New 8t., N. Y. 
At retail by all grocers.—[Com.] 
—— 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
TH 


AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham ; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co,; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 885 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEFFERS, 173, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs, Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. nges and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsof stampingdone. Mon- 
o 18 and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 














FASHIONS FOR WINTER. 
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it is well adapted 


‘Without 
‘as shown in cut! 


features. 
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n3— CLOAK. 
Needs noleng'hy description 
to win univcrsalfavor. For 

» Teatness, and e! 

— pooner pocket 
Lot to be found emong the 
noveltics of this wintcr’s 
productions. a 
x3 ee gg doutle- fold 
‘Aladics’ clo-h, Pa.tern, with 
® cloth model, 50 cents. 


K1—LA PIERRE OVERSKIRT. 
Tho most attractive and elegant style 
for making, inall kindsof ma I. 
And though for @ season Polona: 
havercigned, yet @ spirit of change 
is quite evident,and we gladly a0- 

iful novelty which will 


The above engravings are taken from the BEST Fashion 
Mogazine IN THE WORLD! It isthe New York 
City Ladies’ A UE HI O HX '& W in all matters of 
STYLE _ and Dressmaking, and the ONL W publication 
in this country that KW POE TS Fashlene and SEZL Ls 

rT patterns ofthem. It gives fullinformation upon every poin 
A Stylo, besides misute ones in making al Kinds of gar- 
ments. 

This number contains a large fashion plate (1 b: 
STORIES, HINTS, Criticisms, F 


rca INTS, oreign ioe &e. 
ins a PD, a 
GRAND PREMIUM, cal ws BwWo 


MIPS with your name and address to A. BU KEo 
DETTESMITH, 914 Broadway,N.¥. 
rt will be madoa yearly eubseriber to SMELT HOS Le 

USTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
AND thopatternwith CLOTH MODELS, 
complete, of the THIER IEE above engravings willbe mailed 
toy, FREK, AS PREMIUM. 

ither of the above patterns sont by mail on receipt of its marked 


A CATAT0GUE 
of Winter Styles, selected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
any Fashion Magaz:ne toshow whatis now worn. Mailed to any 
Sddress on receiptof Two Stamps. é 
We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which SHOWS 
every seam, pleat, gather, loop, ctc., how to put the garment to- 
eyes by the atterp, and how it will look when completed. By 
he use of our Both Models any person who can sew can FINIS 

the most a ama as easily as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. 


22 inches, 


Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
London. 
Tar Witp Fiowers or Inpia, 
Burrerriy Orouis, 





and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted.and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class Druggists. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S, and Canadas. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 

Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired, and price will be forwarded 
by retura mail. HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DATENT METALLIC SHIELDS 


\ave cured thousandsof Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and other Nervous Dis- 


‘ases. $5 00 per pair, large size ; $3 00 
foremall, Gko. SWE ER, Agent, 

120 Wall St., New York. 
Sent by mail or express. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 

















V by the most eminent physicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 

= H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

Eis South William Street, New York. RR 


INFANTS. 


END 15 CENTS to Mavonr’s Hrratp, Cheshire, 
O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo, 








mom, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are offering Full Lines in the under-mentioned De- 


partments: 
BLACK SILKS. 


GOLORED FAILLES AND TAFFETAS. | 
FIGURED AND BROCADE SILKS, 
BLACK AND COL’D VELVETS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 

SICILIEN CACHEMERS. 
BROCADE DITTO. 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 

INDIA SHAWLS. 

OTTOMAN SHAWLS. 

LINENS AND WHITE GOODS. 
FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CLOTHS FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 
“CHOSSONS” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 


From 1 to 10 Buttons, in all the New Shades, to match 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


B. ALTMAN & CO, 


831 & 383 SIXTH AVE., 
‘ NEW YORK. 


Having replenished our stock to the full standard 
of Opening Day, we now announce that our Depart. 
ments are complete in every detail for the Fall Season, 
Especial attention is invited to our 


READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, 


which is under the especial supervision of the firm, 
with only the most experienced and trustworthy aa. 
sistants. One branch of this department, in which 
we concede no superior, and in which our labor to per- 
fect has been recompensed by popular favor, is that of 


LADIES’ FALL SUITS 
in 


GROS-GRAINS, CASHMERE, CAMEL’S. 
HAIR, POPLINS, &c., 
in all the new colors and shades accredited 
in Europe to the fashionable world. 

These suits, ranging in price from $25 upward, are 
carefully and stylishly made; and we guarantee that, 
for elegance of design, richness of trimming, perfec. 
tion of shape, and reliability of work, they can not be 





T JACKSON'S, 
Broadway and Waverley Place, N. Y., 
SPLENDID LINES OF BLACK FRENCH FABRICS, 
Cashmeres, Drap D’Ete, Valerian Cords, Tamise 
Cloth, Marquis Cloth, Poplin Laines, Epanglines, 
Bombazine Cloths, Brilliantines, Merinoes, Bomba- 
zines, Empress Cloths, Henrietta Cloth, Biarritz Cloth, 
Crape Cloth, Velours, Mohair Cloth, Black Alpacas, 
Sh ta, tinghaehe Choces Darang Popli 
aw nglis! veteens, Steel Poplin 
Waterproof Cloth; Scotch Winseys, ise, worth 2c. 
SUITS AND BONNETS. 


The above are worthy of special inspection, as the: 
will be offered much below the regula’ prices’ . 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove Fitting Corset, 


.. No Corset has ever cas. 
- @ world-wide popular- 
y- 

The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 


BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
t 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 60. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 











BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





rally curly. 
Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Mem. 6.6... 5.5006 GF 00. .0600000.005 S10 00 
Large...... 8 00 -- 1200 


Extra Large...-.---. 1000.-..22s.2+.20 1500 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
24 “ “ “ “ “ 350 


eeeeee 


coceee 450 
Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
A hair only = : 


purchase 8 from importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.<~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
‘New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
eer prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
ee answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Herpes Basar # en you write. 


PARQUET FLOORS. | 
The National Wood M’f’s Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
SEND STAMP FOR DESIGNS. 


26 “ “ “ “ “ 











ADIES desiring BONNETS can have 
them made in the latest styles for one-third less 
than milliners’ charges. Any Shopeine Orders 
filled. For samples, send 25 cents, Colored and Black 
Corsets a specialty. Send for 


articulars and ref- 
erence. Mrs. L. M. VENS, 
P. 0. Box 4314, N. ¥. 
‘6 Best in the Market.” 
ASHW ORTH’S 
8IX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 
The GROVER —— Sewing-Machine 
mp 




















ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most’charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 





CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros:Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 





q Besides our comprehensive assortment of 
Walking and Carriage Costumes, we present all the 
novelties in Evening Dresses, Morning Robes, and 
Street Dresses, in great variety, and at prices which 
preclude their manufacture at home. To this branch 
also belongs our line of CLOAKS, MANTLES, 
TALMAS, CAPES, &c., 

i 


es 
RICH LYONS VELVETS, BEAVER, 
FUR, DRAP D’ETE, SEAL-SKIN, 
ASTRAKHAN, &c., 
E\ther imported or made from original 
designs by our firm. 


Our branch of 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 


UNDERWEAR 


is especially replete with choice goods, from neat cord- 
ed or ruffled Chemises at 95 cents to the most elaborate 
Night Robes at $1550 each. We enumerate in this 
line, besides Chemises and Night Dresses, Drawers, 
Walking, Train, Demi-Train, and Under Skirts, Corset 
Covers, Aprons, Toilet Sacques, &c., all of which are 
made in the most approved styles, and with a careful- 
ness of finish for which we have justly earned a repu- 
tation. For Misses our Stock is equally complete in 
all their necessities, at correspondingly low rates; 
while our Infants’ Outfits (either in a complete set or 
singly) are perfect, being adapted to all their wants, 
We also have Ladies’ and Misses’ 
CORSETS, 

so thoroughly moulded that the fabric and bones are 
adapted with a marvelous accuracy to every curve and 
undulation of the finest type of figure, from 95 cents 
upward. We direct especial attention, also, to our de- 


partment of 
DRESS SILKS, 
in all the new and stylish shades, including Peacock 


Blue, Olive, Sage Green, London Smoke, &c., and par- 
ticularly to our 


BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 


in which brand we stand pre-eminently superior to any 
retail store in this city, our best efforts being constantly 
directed to keeping a full stock in all the reputable 
qualities, and at lowest staple prices. Other 


DRESS GOODS 
; in 


CASHMERES, POPLINS, VELOURS, 
MERINOES, SERGES, «c., 
in all the newest colors 
and shades. 


RICH AND ELEGANT 
PASSEMENTERIES, 
Dress Trimmings, Ornaments, Black and Colored 
Fringes and Gimps to match any color of 
goods and any style of manufacture. 
ELEGANT LACES, in Barbes, Fichus, &c.; or 
for Trimming, in White Points, Valenci- 
ennes, Thread, Blonde, Cluny, &c.; Black 
Guipure, Thread, real Yak and Chantilly 
in all widths, from Flouncings to Edgings. 
RICH RIBBONS, in Gros-Grains, Taffetas, &c., 
all widths and colors. 
EMBROIDERIES, in French hand-made and 
other richest patterns and designs. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, in ample detail 
of Nottingham, Tambour, and Applique 
Window Draperies; Curtain and Vestibule 
Lace; Nottingham-Lace Pillow and Sheet 
Shams; Piano, Toilet, and Table Covers; 
Towels, Napkins, Doylies; as also Blank- 
ets, Counterpanes, &c. —— 
in uine Balbri; * le 
aes p20 Brettle’s “ ae made.” 
GENTS? FURNISHING GOODS, including 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Ties, 
Merino and Flannel 


ES for Ladies and Misses, in all the 
— aaa tints, dressed and undressed, two, 
three, and four buttons. site 
ER GOODS, comprising Traveling 
ones Belts, Pouches, the Combination Belt an! 
Pocket, Porte-Monnaies, &c. 
PARIS AND VIENNA FANCY GooDs, 
including all the novelties in Fine Gilt 
Jewelry, Enameled Lockets, and hundreds 
of other articles. 
PERFUMERY of all kinds, and all kinds of 
Fancy and Toilet Soaps. 
UMBRELLAS for Ladies or Gentlemen, in Silk, 
Alpaca, Gingham, &c.; Paragon Frames 
and Elegant Handles. 
&ec., &c., &e. 





t 
Descriptive and Price Lists of each Department sen 
free a, as also rules for eelf-measurement 
and samples, when desired. Orders by mail rece! 


| special attention and personal supervision ; and all 


goods are . 
WARRANTED TO BE AS REPRESEN TED. 


B. ALTMAN & CO., 
831 and $33 Sixth Avenue, New Yorks 
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THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIET CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS. 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


Second Grand Gift Concert, authorized by 
anna oe of the Legislature, in ad of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to D ber 7, and which positively and 
nneqnivocally occurs in Louisville, Ky.. SATOR= 
DAY, December 7, 1872, without further delay 
on any account whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribution by lot among the ticket-holders: 
One Grand Gift, Cash, - - $100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash, ‘ s Gin, Bh nani 

Gift, - - $25,000 4 Cas eac. 

h Gift, - - 15, 20 Cas’ ea 
1 Gash Gift, - - 10:000| 21 Cash Gifte, 800each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifts, 700 each 
1Cash Gift, - -. 8000} 85 Cash Gifts, 600each 





1Cash Gift, - - 4000) 100 Cash Gifts, 200each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 
Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 

The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 

zit, and set apart for that purpose, in the Farmers 
ani Drovers’ Bank, as will be seen by the following 
certificate of the Cashier: 

Farmers AnD Drovers’ Banx, } 
Louisvitxe, Ky., Sept. 26, 1972. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gifc Concert fand, $500,000 of which is held by this 
bank as beer of Anas —. a, ow 

ay off al to be awarded at the drawing. 
did . R. 8. VEECH, Cashier, 
ig gh 4 hag ene: %1 

Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, ; 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255; 56 for $500; 113 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for $5000. No discount 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Agents are peremptorily required 
to close sales and make returns November 25, in or- 
der to give ample time for the final arrangements. 
Orders for tickets or applications for circulars should 
be addressed to 

Gov. THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentucky, 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 
THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


It is very light and flexible, will always retain its per- 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the skirts. 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
size or sha) It will outwear a dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily as 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the pu of aperfect BUS= 
TLE, acomplete CUSHION for the back, a PEL= 
LOW unequaled for traveling purposes, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon as an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER. 
These Bustles are Warranted, and are for sale by 
all first-class dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, and 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE C ANY, 141 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Be sure and get the genuine, marked 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, WAR- 
RANTED.” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail 
price, $2 753% or by express, C. O. D. 





out the United States. ; 


DRESS-MAKING MADE EASY. 





THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Dress-Makers in New York City as being the most beautiful 
and best-adapted trimmings for BLaox ALpaoa and Monare Suits. 

They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through- 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 











American Institute 
EXHIBITION. 


GO AND SEE IT! 
___ 68d Street and 3d Avenue. 


DOOLEYS 


a 7. er 


POowDER 


Is nor only tae Best, but it is also the Cheapest 
BAKING POWDER ever offered to the 
American Public. 

The attention of HOUSEKEEPERS, HOTELS, 
BOARDING - HOUSES, STEAMSHIPS, INLAND 
STEAMERS, &c., is invited to its superior ex=- 
cellence over all other Yeast or Baking 


Powders for producing Light, Sweet, and Whole- 


Rolls, Biscuits, Bread; Buckwheat, Corn, 
and other Griddle Cakes; Wafiles, 
F Cakes, Pastry, &c. 
ti " 
PRICE! BEST and CHEAPEST, but not LOWEST 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Prop’rs. 
69 New Street, New York. 


Sold generally by Grocers and Family-Supply Deal- 
ers throughout the. Continent. vitiieesied 


Established 1858. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 

oston ; 


Send for descr; & illustrated 
toBENJ. O. Woon 
UI—351 F Sere 
N. ¥; 


DWAEDS, roadway, N. 
4 HowztLaLupwia, 917 MarketSt, 
Philadelphia; Jno, F. EDWARDS, 603 North 
‘ourth St, St. Louis; A.C. 


Jouth Jefferson St Chicagot sr Agents 
LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural P 
l erfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


GENTS WANTED—We loym 

- jon tee empl 

re at $5aday,or $2,000 or mors a vee potent 
Mu, rs. H. B. ‘Stowe, andothers. Superbpremiums givenaway 
Parteyeate rapidly ond easily at work for us. Write andsee. 
iculars free, Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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KNABE & COS PIANO 


MANUFACTORY. 
(ESTABLISHED 1833, BALTIMORE, MD.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this country and Europe. They have been 
ded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five years. 


Warerooms, 650 Broadway, N.Y., and 390 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





gata ee 
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Manufacturers of be 
Pratt’s Pat. Ladies’ Brace & Skirt Supporter, 
AND PRATT’S PATENT 
SHOULDER BRACE & SUSPENDER, 
(Patented March 26, 1872). 

The practical utility and ate of this Brace 
and Skirt Supporter over all others has been acknowl- 
edged by thousands who have tested its merits. It 
suspends the undergarments upon the point of the 
shoulder, thus relieving the waist of an unhealthy bur- 
den. It can be worn with entire freedom from any 
irritating or unpleasant sensation, and does not disar- 
range underwear. By promoting thorough respira- 
tion it —_ beauty and symmetry of form, and be- 
comes an invaluable remedial agent, mitigating many 
of the infirmities peculiar to the sex. ; 

For sale by A. T. Stewart & Co., Porter Brothers & 
So H. B, Claflin & Co,, Louis Schiele & Co., New York; 

ield, Leiter, & Co., Chicago; by all first-class dealers, 
and at Office of the Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why Lay ant Music when you can select 
from our Ca 





K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. ; 600 
* acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Buss, 
Hever Prants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


$ 42, 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
Expenses paid. H,B.SHAW, Alfred, Me, 














Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOIM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. V. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)............. iho No. 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 








t ee oS 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 
GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

| ieee adandaadensa °F 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


GE 6c cotcnencntocdanennan- as écncnccee “2 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ wa... 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT., “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT ..,,........ *@ 


OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
girl from 5 to 15 years Old)... sesesseeererse 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
| ve wen on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please yom the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


We are prepared to furnish all of the above styles 
of Patterns as fast as they are issued. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE (C0., 
142 Tremont St., Boston. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Laiies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ~— 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

AMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it = the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, oe 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO,, a 


543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 









#Tesents & Te- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin ji) 
the history of ff 

Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 





Price List. 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
” Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
= — - ee ae - >. a mE I First 
a 290. Chany Octave Pianos tor $290 ? 
2 . Ve answer—Itcosts less than 


e e lustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over 800 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 






U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


nd mothers. Re-| 
commended az Pi enaeed rane 
a proof. 4 eer oy largess. Sample; 
A mailed, on receiptof ¢1, by eure! Diaper Ons{ 
\ way, N.Y. also,by Stewart,’ A 
Ga. m, Drugeists Fancy and | 
Goods Stores. Ask for ‘KA. See stam: 
Diaper Co. Take no other. ‘Agents wanted; 

y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogués,sample-, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spxnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
“, GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars le 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZ 

















Hanrper’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year 
Harrver’s Bazan, One Year aa 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Week.y, and Harper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ——— $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar will Py ts gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsortsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra cop. e 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 2% cents a year, for the Weekiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 
the sender. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 

Grvoxe a lady away at a 
g ie simply a farce. 

The o proverb says, 
“Where — ‘sa will b agg 
a way. msequently, as 
all the world knows that 
every lady has a will of her 
own, giving her a “ way” 
seems quite superfluous. 
—_——_>—_—_——_ 


Berrer KNOWN THAN THE 
Postman’s Kxook TO s0ME 
Prorie 


—The innkeeper's 
tap. 


Navricat.—When a shi 
“ misses stays,” does she lie 
becalmed until they can be 
— or go down without 
‘em 








What middle- lety 

who lets apartments, wou id 

eet ary to have a partial 
er 


—o——_ 
PLEASE TO KEEP IT UNDER 
“ H I 


of your book !” said a scape- 
ce one day to his pious 
riend. Su uent events 
roved that it was his 
riend’s check-book on 
which the young scamp had 
fixed his mental eye. 


————_e———_ 
When a storm is benwing, 
who can say whether it w i 
be + hail, mild ale, or heavy 
we 





There is a story of one of 
the hangers-on at Washing- 
ton who had been appoint- 
ed engineer, a business of 
which he had no knowl- 
edge. The day after his 
appointment a_gentle- 
man and two ladies had 


holder on duty merely as 
usher, practical engineers 
doing the real duty of the 
so-called ‘ assistant en- 
gineer.” 
‘““How many horse- 
power is your engine ?” 
*Horse- power!”  re- 
j plies preeny, with a look 
; of mingled pity and con- 
tempt; ‘‘ don’t you know 
the machine goes by 
steam ?” 


—— 
Why are the days in 
‘ summer longer than the 
§ days in winter ?—Be- 
cause it is hotter in sum- 
mer, and heat expands. 


——_>—_—— 
q Mock1ne-Brrps—Lean 
chickens for dinner. 


—_————- 
The doctor's work fills 
six feet of ground, bat 
the dentist’s fills an 
acher. 
—p——— 
A Frowrry Servant. 

—Max Adeler says that 
Mrs. Smith was thus ad- 
dressed by her new Chi- 
nese servant when he 
wanted to know if he 

. should bring, up a pail 
of water: “Would the 
beauteous dove who 
broods like an angel of 
peace over this fair heav- 

| en of domestic felicity, 
cooing soft notes to her 
affectionate mate, desire = 
me to conduct the wood- = 
en vessel from the sub- \ a \\\\ 

f lime subterranean apart- Wats M\\ 

, ment where it is ex- 
cluded from the glance 
of her soft eyes?” Mrs. 
Smith thinks the Chi- 


jo \ a 


French in politeness. DAYS GONE BY, AND IS HAPPY. 





“THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS.” 


PATERFAMILIAS (WHO 1S GOING ON THE MORROW TO THE CiTy), sUR- 
nese much excel eventhe’ _ ROUNDED BY HIS WiFE’s LUGGAGE, DREAMS OF THE LITTLE CARPET-BAG OF 


— 


MASKS AND FACES, 


| 

















| 
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Gus. “ Well, I 
P. L. T. “Won” 


thing when you do 
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Our Tatt YounG MAN HAS BEEN BOWING TO LADIES ALL THE FORENOON; BUT WHO THE DICKENS ANY OF THEM ARE, HE HASN’T THE FAINTEST IDEA. in 


Ih 





ANGLING EXTRAORDINARY, 
Pretty Littie Tune. ‘* Now, Gus, I hope you'll be Successful.” 


sha’n’t come Home to-night unless I catch something.” 


Pad indeed, Sir! Then you may be sure you'll Catch 





TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION. 
Mamma. “ Frank, if you tell a Story I must tell Papa, and he may Beat you. 
I don’t think you would like that.” 
FRANK (rebellious). “‘Then oo’s be a nasty tell-tale Thing, and Pa must Beat 
00 first for that, so oo won't like it too. by 


QUERIES BY OUR ABSENT MAN. 


Dr you ever write a letter to a dead relation, and 
only find your mistake out when you wanted the ad- 

ress ? 

Did you ever stand for three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the glass wondering where on earth you had seen 
thet ence before ? Poe? a 

id you ever go on singing a verse of a hymn after 
the congregation had finished some time ? 

Did you ever light your cigar with a ten-dollar bill, 
and then stick the lighted end in your mouth ? 

Did you ever meet your father in the street, and 
wonder for fifteen minutes who that rum-looking old 
buffer was ? 

Did you ever run about until the perspiration trick- 


‘led from your two brows looking for your pen and 


spectacles, one of which was behind your ear and the 
other on your forehead ? 

Did you ever take up any body else’s change for your 
own? : 

Did you ever hang yourself over the back of a chair 
in Sr pa of your overcoat ? 

id you ever pay your tailor in an absent mood ? 

And did you ever sprinkle your strawberries with 
salt, pocket the silver forks, drink out of your finger- 
glass, or scratch somebody else’s back for your own? 


——_—-——_ 
CUTTING A HUSBAND. 


Jones assumes, on pero home to dinner, the bear- 
ing of an oneness husband. 2 

‘Why is it, Mrs. Jones, that you ride through Wall 
Street in the very equipage I am struggling to main- 
tain for you at high charge, and cut your husband ?” 

Mrs. Jones at once reassures him. ‘‘ You certain! 
would not have your wife, from a five-thousand dol- 
lar barouche, bow to a man who is at work for his 
living !” : 

During the late war some jokes were cracked at the 
expense of the knowledge of geography possessed by 
Frenchmen. A recent case shows, however, that some 
improvement has been made. Two Parisian bourgeois 
of the true type, were lately exchanging the news of 
the day on the Boulevards. The first one said, ‘The 
news from Russia is terrible; bespey | thousand per- 
sons have been burned by the fire of Vesuvius.” The 
second Parisian here exclaimed, with a theatrical shud- 
der, “‘ Why, that is truly horrible, horrible! Who can 
have set it on fire?” The first one responded, “It is 
unknown asyet ; but the Sultan will doubtless ‘inform 
py ey and the miscreant will suffer the full penalty 
of the law.” 


S. M.S. “ Perh 


[Gus doesn’t see it. 








A (TEA) DRIN 
Sona. _ 


po 
This draught, my dears 
Inebriates = ibe 
But only cheers, 


Your nectar brown 
Then freely pour 
By spoonfuls down, 

And call for more. 
Your Gampewier, 

For all its name, 
Fear not to stir; 

It won’t inflame. 


When not too stron; 
O nice Pekoe! 


m 
Of right Chinéc! 

But with Assam 
Content can be. 


~~ Fog Paty kill: 

en ack and gre 

We'll sit and -swill aa 
Till all’s serene; 

While they who choose 
In beer delight, 

And “Burton” booze, 
Until they’re tight. 


We won’t go home 
Till bedtime’s near. 
Hence we'll not roam, 
But we'll stay here. 

The gas may waste; 
Who fears may flee; 
But we will taste 
The old Bohea, 


—~._—___ 

Fonoe or Hanrr.—Recent- 
ly two bankers met abroad. 
They at once began to com- 
pare notes. 


——___— 

A Western paper tells this 

story, for the truth of which 
it vouches: “A profession. 
es, well known 
this city, had not seen his 
son fora long period of 
time, owing the fact 
that the latter retired to 
bed ere the former re- 
turned home, and in the 
morning the father al- 
ways left before the son 
got out of bed. One 
morning the lady of the 
house managed to get 
the father and son to- 
gether at the breakfast- 
table, and by way of a 
joke remarked, ‘Son, Ict 
me introduce you to your 
father.’ ‘How do you 
do, father?’ said ‘the 
hopeful ; ‘1 don’t remem- 
ber ever having met you 
\ before, but I have heard 
ma speak of you.’” 


ns 

Whyshouldn’t America 
be friendly to France, 
when so many of her 
families are sheltered by 
French roofs? 


a s 

S.ree no More.—A 

. paper falls foul of a 
h > aa 





asermon on “Short Bed- 
steads.” So long as he 
adapted the discourse to 
the bedsteads on the 
Procrustean _ principle, 
by cuttmg off any un- 
necessary head, we do 
not think there was very 
great cause of complaint. 
A long sermon is as bad 
asa short bedstead when 
you are compelled to 
sleep on it. 


—__~.——— 

A very genteel and 
amiable young man is 
now insane. He splits 
his hair in the middle. 
The other day in comb- 
ing it he chanced to get 
two more hairs on one 
side than on the other. 
This destroyed the bal- 
ance of the head and 
overturned his brain. 
Some- He makes a very gentle 

Z lunatic, however. 
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AN IRISH DIFFICULTY. 


SECRETARY OF Menpicity Society. ‘‘What’s your Name, my good Woman i 
(Answer unintell: 


fe agile) , 
aps you'll Spell it for me?” 


Appiicant. “Shure and how could I Spel 


Front ‘Teeth, your Honor? 


1 me Name when I've lost all me 





ate. “=e «.” . 





